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Dorothy Day and the City of God 


HER VISION AND HER MISSION IN THE CATHOLIC WORKER MOVEMENT 


N THE DECEMBER 16th issue of Te Common- 
|e Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr., described 
the doctrines professed by Dorothy Day as 
“slovenly reckless, intellectually chaotic, anti- 
Catholic.” The importance one gives to these 
inflammatory words is dependent upon a number 
of factors, not the least of them being Mr. 
Buckley’s own doctrines, which will not be dis- 
cussed here. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that this judgment of Dorothy Day’s “doctrines” 
is not as widely held as Mr. Buckley would like it 
to be: the communications published following 
the Buckley article almost unanimously con- 
demned his judgment. What is unfortunate is 
that the statement could have been made by some- 
one acquainted with Miss Day’s work, and further 
that it could represent the feelings of even a 
few American Catholics. 

Mr. Buckley was evidently aware that he was 
on dangerous ground in attacking Miss Day, since 
he distinguished between the ‘‘doctrines’” and the 
“good-hearted woman” who holds them. The 
distinction between this lady and her “‘doctrines”’ 
has been made before. It is one that serves the 
purpose of shifting our attention from a life 
that anyone would hesitate to attack to a set of 
propositions that appear highly vulnerable in our 
American scheme of reference. One can then 
praise the lady slightly and condemn her political 
philosophy loudly in the same sentence, as Mr. 
Buckley has done. Although unhappy with a 
distinction which assumes a dichotomy between 
a person’s actions and her beliefs, we may accept 
it for the moment in order to concentrate the 
attention of this article upon that side of the 
dichotomy most liable to attack: Dorothy Day’s 
“doctrines,” which are identical with the main 
theses of the Catholic Worker Movement. 


The Two Cities 


What is proposed for the consideration of Mr. 
Buckley and of those Catholics who feel an 
affinity for his description of Miss Day’s and 


James W. DouGLass makes his first appearance in SJR 
this issue. He is currently doing graduate work in 
English at the University of Kansas, under a Danforth 
Fellowship, and expects to begin graduate studies in 
theology at Notre Dame University this summer. 


The Catholic Worker's doctrines is a reflection) 
upon an issue explored by St. Augustine: thef 
relationship between the two cities, the city off 
God and the earthly city. St. Augustine, it is} 
true, is not a contemporary figure in his span of 
life, yet his distinction between the two citiest 
is applicable to any age, especially with regard} 
to a dissenting movement like The Catholic} 
Worker. 

St. Augustine distinguishes the cities in termsf 
of the two loves by which they were formed: “‘the} 
earthly by the love of self, even to the contemptg 
of God; the heavenly by the love of God, even 
to the contempt of self. The former, in a word, 
glories in itself, the latter in the Lord. For the 
one seeks glory from men; but the greatest glory 
of the other is God, the witness of conscience” 
(The City of God, Book XIV, c. 28). A citizen 
of the earthly city has a horizontal frame of ref- 
erence, extending beyond himself from a love of 
self. He realizes at least instinctively his depend- 
ence on society and therefore joins with others 
to meet the temporal needs of his society. A 
citizen of the city of God has a vertical frame 
of reference, extending beyond himself from a 
love of God in himself and in men. He realizes 
his dependence on God and therefore joins wi 
others to meet their spiritual needs together. 

The division between the earthly city and the 
city of God is not absolutely felt in our lives. 
The two cities tend to shade each other with 
their benefits, leading to a confusion betwee 
that which is founded on man and that which i 
founded on God. In Augustine’s time the con- 
temporal existence of the Empire of Rome and 
the Church of Rome made the concept of the two! 
cities more vivid than it is today. The historic 
destinies of these two institutions, the human 
and the divine, gave a dramatic emphasis to the 
polar relationship defined by the Saint. 1€ 
human city of Rome was sacked by Alaric and his 
Goths in 410, and the Empire crumbled and f 
The divine city of Rome lives today, with a life 
and light equal to that experienced by St. Augus 
tine. The city of God is identical with the con 
tinuing life of the Church. = 

Our problem today is to realize as August in 
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did that this city of God has as its final limits 
only the divisions in individual men between 
good and evil. Where good exists there is the 
life of the Church, of the heavenly city, however 
much evil may exist across the dividing line in 
the selfsame soul. The heavenly city looks to 
God, and if an habitually evil man finds himself 
in stray moments looking also to God, he must 
be counted, however briefly, as a citizen of that 
city. The city of God and the earthly city shift 
their boundaries according to our responses to 
the opportunities of grace. No man can be 
counted lost to the heavenly city until his alle- 
igiance to the earthly city is confirmed in God’s 
vision at the moment of death. 


The Catholic Worker Movement 


The Catholic Worker Movement can be under- 
stood as a modern attempt to redefine St. Augus- 
itine’s two cities out of the jumbled allegiances 
jof American Catholics. It is from a recognition 
jof our confusion of national, business, and spir- 
litual interests that the fundamental theses of 
‘Peter Maurin and Dorothy Day become meaning- 
ful: pacifism, anarchism, voluntary poverty, agrar- 
danism, community, and a deeply flowing caritas 
to prevent the theses of protest from becoming 
spiritually violent. 

These protests are the expression of a vision 
which distinguishes men not in terms of institu- 
itional commitments but in terms of absolute 
commitments. The Catholic Worker Movement 
Woes not recognize the institutions of industry, of 
wwealth, and of the state simply because the com- 

itments resulting from that recognition cover 

e distinctions between the cities of God and of 

en, and set up instead the opposition of some 

lore modern cities: the Free World vs. Com- 
rmunism, America vs. Cuba, the Republicans vs. 


tutional allegiances which divide men into op- 
yposing camps. None of the above polarities is 
illusory, nor do they lack the antagonism of 
some fundamentally opposed values. What these 


ate dern oppositions involve, however, and what 
he Catholic Worker avoids, is an obscuring of 
the most significant polarity: the tension between 
ne city of God and the earthly city, between 
ose united by a love of God and those united 
oy a love of self. 
for, however much we would like to identify 
earthly city with our enemies and the heavenly 
‘with ourselves, the truth which The Catholic 


tthe Democrats, and so on through the list of insti- - 


existence of both cities in the West as well as 
in Russia, in America as well as in Cuba, in our 
tace as well as in “foreigners,” in our own hearts 
as well as in our enemies. The objection will 
naturally be made that if we see every person 
and institution embodying both of these cities 
the difference between them becomes meaning- 
less. But why must that be true? We can dis- 
tinguish between the two cities when we recog- 
nize at the bottom of every human action the 
basis of that distinction: the capacity co-existent 
with consciousness of loving either God or the 
self. 

We can easily see that some men are driven 
by self-love more than others without having 
to divide the community in which both kinds of 
men exist into diametrically opposed camps. The 
city of God is the city of goodness, and no man 
lives without an occasional spark of goodness in 
his soul. By a refusal to commit itself to the 
normal institutional polarities, which divide men 
by formal allegiances rather than by the condi- 
tions of their individual souls, The Catholic 
Worker retains a view of the heavenly city impos- 
sible to most of us. The force of its lone insti- 
tutional commitment to the Church gives the 
Worker Movement a startlingly pure vision of 
humanity and of the drama between the two 
cities. 

If we cannot accept such a solitary and revolu- 
tionary commitment to Christianity, and if we 
see it as impractical on an international scale, we 
should nevertheless realize that The Worker's 
approach to the individual soul is far purer than 
ours in its refusal to narrow a vision of love by 
the qualifications of fear. The fear which moves 
the rest of us to specify the enemy and to fortify 
ourselves against his aggression is replaced in 
the Worker Movement by an impartial love which 
asks every man to exercise the power of love, 
the power of the heavenly city which we so often 
wall into a corner of the soul. Whereas we arm 
ourselves to destroy the threatening city abroad, 
the Worker Movement sees a nearer threatening 
city, the city of men and self-love, which counts 
us its citizens as well as those we prepare to 
destroy. 

Communion and Community 

The specific proposals issuing from The Catho- 
lic Worker’s vision are efforts to achieve the peace 
of the heavenly city. St. Augustine defines this 
peace as “the perfectly ordered and harmonious 
enjoyment of God, and of one another in God.” 
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“In its pilgrim state the heavenly city possesses 
this peace by faith; and by this faith it lives 
righteously when it refers to the attainment of 
that peace every good action towards God and 
man; for the life of the city is a social life” 
(Book XIX, c. 17). 

In Augustine's frame of reference, which dif- 
fers widely from our own, the Worker's pro- 
posals take on a sanity too seldom recognized. 
The effort to refer every good action towards 
God and man is an exhausting task if we com- 
prehend it fully. It is an effort which obviously 
involves cutting across the established ways of a 
largely secular society. The conflicts that arise 
from the Worker’s program vary in their degrees 
of friction. The encouragement to community, 
voluntary poverty, and agrarianism will often 
make a middle-class apartment-dweller uneasy 
without moving him to denounce them as un- 
American. Anarchism and pacifism are less 
palatable and are usually spit out at the first 
taste. Yet each of these proposals is an attempt 
to counteract an evil in our society, and is for- 
warded with a zeal that derives its strength and 
apparent recklessness from a desire to refer every 
action to God. 

Agrarianism is designed to overcome the pro- 
cess of alienation, which is the central evil of an 
industrial civilization. From their move into the 
factories and the shops men have lost the power 
to create for themselves from the creation of 
God. A genuine contact with the earth and with 
the symbolic beauty of nature is unusual in our 
structured, concrete existence. We have to see 
God through a world of neon signs, geomettri- 
cally designed offices, and the clattering machines 
that have usurped the worker's act of creation. 
The products of business, of the factory, are 
beyond the worker’s power to shape them by 
his hands in the fire of his soul. The result 
is a life stripped of the symbols of fulfillment. 
The Catholic Worker urges a renewed acquaint- 
ance with the soil, the most obvious way of re- 
establishing a communion with God’s creation. 

With this communion comes an encouragement 
to community, for the worker who returns to the 
soil has purged himself of the urban, super- 
market existence which made possible his separa- 
tion from his brothers. In the Worker's philos- 
_ ophy, the movement to the land means simulta- 
neously a movement toward fellow men in a 
community bound organically by love. Creation 
is one, and the community of human souls is the 


earthly crown of that creation. A return ti 
creation on the land is unfulfilled unless it 4j 
joined by a return to a community of mutual 
human dependence. “The life of the heavenl} 
city is a social life.’ The Worker's ideal is thy 
co-operative farm of a community of families 
as opposed to the lonely independence of thj 
city-dweller. The ideal of the communal farn} 
is impossible to those whose obligations lie it 
the city but its essence, community itself, is imp 
possible to none. In Dorothy Day’s words: “W 
have all known the long loneliness and we hav 
learned that the only solution is love and thaj 
love comes with community.’ | 

Voluntary poverty is designed to counteract ouf 
society's overriding drive towards affluence ang 
the evils that go with it. Serious reflection upoq 
the living standards of societies other than ouf 
own and of the living problems that exist a 
the bottom of this society can hardly avoid 
deep shame at the ease and waste that fill ou 
lives, simultaneous with the agonies of diseas 
and destitution in others. We can avoid the 
shame either by ‘“‘contributing generously” t 
charity drives, as most of us do, or by joinin 
the poor, as The Catholic Worker does. Mir 
istering to the needs of the poor is a less pleasar 
task when the minister is also poor, but 
Catholic Worker would have us believe that 
must be poor. The condescending tone of 
term “charity” can be avoided only if we ca 
sink to poverty ourselves and continue to gi 
from our poverty. The pressures of an affluer 
society move us inexorably towards the sel. 
satisfaction of the earthly city. The Cathol. 
Worker counteracts these pressures by the prote: 
of the poor giving to the poor, shattering tk 
illusion of the billfold apostolate. The ordere 
and harmonious enjoyment of one another i 
God is a vision not realized through organize 
charities. 


. 


Anarchism and Pacifism 


By offering to aid the poor The Worker Moy 
ment rejects the conservative’s lofty individ; 
alism; by giving this aid personally it rejects 4 
act of faith in the liberal state. Anarchism 
the expression of that rejection. It is design 
to explode the myth of what Dorothy Day I 
referred to as “holy mother the state.” 
conservative would seem to care little for 
poor; the liberal cares for them in the wro 
way, through the machinery of the state. / 


SS 
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asily as the camel through the needle’s eye 
asses the love of the heavenly city through a 
ureaucracy. A profession of anarchism shifts 
re responsibility of love from the party and the 
overnment to the person. The collective con- 
cience of a welfare agency is refused for the 
ersonal conscience of the poor in spirit. Far 
rom encouraging a reckless irresponsibility, The 
vatholic Worker’s profession of anarchism calls 
or a responsibility which is communal rather 
yan collective, exercising the power of personal 
acrifice rather than the power of mass taxation. 
Anarchism is a rejection, too, of the martial 
tructures of modern states and is here closely 
elated to The Worker’s pacifism. The peace 
ought by The Catholic Worker is not of the 
atthly city, whose ideal peace, says Augustine, 
5 ‘the combination of men’s wills to attain the 
hings which are helpful to this life’ (Book XIX, 
_17). The Worker’s goal of that other peace, 
he ordered and harmonious enjoyment of one 
‘nother in God, is its reason for diverging from 
he earthly city in its ways of seeking peace. If 
he earthly peace is to be had through the ther- 
qonuclear deterrent, then it goes counter to the 
»eace of the heavenly city. Nor does the threat 
f retaliation seem a very reasonable means to 
‘ven the earthly peace. Certainly Augustine did 
10t foresee anything remotely like a thermonu- 
lear deterrent to war when he wrote that “even 
he heavenly city, while in its state of pilgrimage, 
vails itself of the peace of earth” (Book XIX, 
.17). And he added that the city of God joins 
ihe city of men only in “...so far as it can with- 
vut injuring faith and godliness.” 

The instruments of modern warfare absorb the 
naximum share of Americans’ tax money and 
te the business, directly or indirectly, of most 
»f our governmental machinery. By refusing to 
nvolve itself with that machinery, The Catholic 
Worker remains uncompromisingly true to the 
neavenly city’s vision of peace, seeking it through 
he weapon of non-violent love. The deterrent 
upon of the city of God is infinitely more 
rowerful and infinitely less destructive than our 
ermonuclear devices. This paradox can be 
by a contemplation on the spiritual nature 
the precarious earthly peace between the 
ed States and the Soviet Union. Those who 
ibe this peace solely to the strategems of 
smen have eyes that see not, unless they are 
ycusing on the international chess game which 


Lew 


=) 


constitutes only the foreground of the drama. In 
the background are the real players, the dwellers 
in monasteries, the Negro students in the South, 
the missionaries of the Church—all those sacred, 
suffering petitioners from this world to the God 
who keeps The Bomb from falling. 


It is this community of non-violent love which 
composes the heavenly city and which, despite 
the claims of statesmen, is the deepest human 
reason for our precarious peace. If we should 
anathematize the doctrines of a woman whom 
few would deny a place in that community, and 
whose doctrines are no less than a definition of 
the heavenly city, then we should indeed build 
our bombshelters deep because we would have 
renounced our greatest deterrent power, the con- 
tinuing sacrificial love needed to redeem our 
earthly city. Purge our world of the doctrines 
of Dorothy Day and those like her, and let it 
perish in the reasonable cant of the earthly city. 


Dorothy Day in Perspective 


There is no more a contradiction between The 
Catholic Worker’s doctrines and the Church than 
there is between the mystical poems of St. John 
of the Cross and the logical expositions by St. 
Thomas Aquinas of the theology underlying 
them. Dorothy Day and those deeply a part of 
The Catholic Worker Movement have the incom- 
parable privilege of seeing and living a vision 
of the heavenly city that is lost to the eyes and 
hearts of most of us. Their program of action 
is impossible to us whose lives are deeply 
imbedded in the earthly city for the simple reason 
that we are not they. 

If everyone had Dorothy Day’s political views 
it would certainly be disastrous for us all, unless 
we were all Dorothy Days. But let us not blame 
the political views for our failure to become like 
the person they reflect. They stem from a purer 
vision of the world than our own, and it is our 
vision they were meant to purify. The “reckless, 
intellectually chaotic’ character they take on for 
us is the inevitable consequence of our previous 
digestion of the evils they are counteracting. The 
overwhelming pride and fear which lie behind 
our misunderstanding of these doctrines is at 
least partially the reason for their coming into 
being. When they pass out of being, let us hope 
it is because we have found the heavenly city 
they envision and not because our darkness has 
extinguished their light. ! 


Existentialist Patterns in America 


Il. EXISTENTIALIST FLIGHT FROM REALITY 


RACTICAL IMPOTENCE in the face of need, 

failure because of circumstances beyond the 
individual’s control, defeat of intelligent, power- 
ful efforts toward advance, are experiences which 
turn in upon the individual. In poetic language 
they may be said to gnaw at his heart, to poison 
his existence. Moreover, the psychologist has 
convincingly confirmed the poet’s intuition as to 
the devastating effects of failure. Disarmed, 
impotent as a galley slave, modern man in many 
lands seems doomed to corroding frustrations. 
Basic urges of physical hunger and sexual desire 
often are denied by forces beyond the individual's 
reach or understanding. The results which ensue 
may permanently impair man’s higher potential. 


Vicious Circle of Conflicts 


It is impossible here to trace in detail the ram- 
ifications, though it would appear that many of 
these are immediately associated with existentia- 
lism. The slave mentality, to be sure, will 
blindly, supinely submit. But the majority of 
men and women will rebel, or perhaps develop 
some negative, some irrational, abnormal re- 
sponse. These reactions, in turn, generate divi- 
sive forces within the individual, thus forming a 
vicious circle of conflicts. Often these appear as 
anti-social behavior. More profoundly, however, 
the difficulties are psychic, as suggested earlier: 
neuroses, tepressions, schizophrenia, with at- 
tempts to escape what appears as encompassing 
evil. Overt indications may appear as day-dream- 
ing (sometimes associated with incipient diver- 
gence from reality). Often the outward symp- 
toms are vicious, destructive conduct. Besides 
such more or less criminal outlets there are neg- 
ativistic, atavistic substitutions. Alcoholism, nar- 
cotic addiction, sexual deviation, sadism, the cult 
of cruelty which at present is defacing much of 
America’s entertainment—these are often at- 
tributable to psychic maladjustments resulting 
from unsatisfactory accomodation to environment. 
More subtle yet no less invidious is the lust for 
luxury, the hectic chase after physical, sensual 
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gratification, thirst for distractions which appeat 
as more refined forms of dissipation. Combined 
with these, permeating almost every form of vice 
and dissipation traceable to such inspiration, is 
arrogant discontent, a restless ennui that goes far 
toward weakening the human personality. 

The aforementioned types of distraction or 
“diversion” may be associated with or may be in- 
dependent of another symptom—the Quixotic 
divergence from reality. It would appear that 
this phenomenon is of very extensive incidence. 
Depending on its intensity or comprehensiveness, 
such divergence may culminate as insanity. Yet 
each of these conflicts with the response— 
whether htey appear as individuals opposing 
society, or as conflicts within the individual him- 
self—seeks, and finds some pseudo-intellectual 
justification in existentialism. | 


Schizophrenic Divergence 


The phenomena of schizophrenia have received 
original analysis from Dr. Eugen Bleuler. As 
he remarks in summary, if we habitually give the 
imagination free rein, whether in dreams, my- 
thology, or everyday conduct, then in certain ab- 
normal situations thought itself cannot or will 
not be troubled about reality. With special rele- 
vance for existentialism, Bleuler describes how 
divisive thinking actualizes hopes and fears: : 

Divisive (schizophrenic) thinking actual- — 
izes our desires and also our fears; it makes _ 
the boy at play a general, the girl with her — 
doll a happy mother; in religion it fulfills — 
our longing for everlasting life, for joy with- — 
out suffering, for righteousness without — 
pain; in poetry and legend it gives expression _ 
to all our complexes; it serves the dreamer — 
as representation of his most secret desires _ 
and fears; it creates for the sick individual — 

a reality which is more real than what we — 
term reality; it makes him happy in mega- 
lomania, and relieves him of blame when 
his aspirations fail, inasmuch as it places the 
cause of failure in external persecution in- 
stead of his own incompetence.* 


4 


| 


> 
‘ 
sf 


8) Naturgeschichte der Seele und ihre 
werdens, Kugen Bleuler, 192-193 (Bodin rai 
Springer, 1921). (translation by EJS.) - t 
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In elaboration, Bleuler describes four sets of 
ircumstances which are conducive to divergence 
rom objective thinking: (1) men think divi- 
‘ively when their knowledge of reality is 
madequate or unsatisfactory, especially on prob- 
ems about the origin of the universe, of man 
ind of God; (2) where the onus of reality be- 
-omes intolerable it is frequently banished from 
pur mind and replaced by pleasurable fantasies 
—thus arise delusions, dream-like fulfillment of 
vishes in semi-conscious conditions, or neurotic 
ymptoms which may be wish-fulfillment in 
ymbolic form; (3) when several simultaneous 
epresentations do not flow together at one point 
in the ego in a logical, coherent operation, there 
he greatest contradictions can co-exist; such 
‘onditions result in unconscious, uncontrolled 
thinking, perhaps in delirium; (4) in the as- 
ciation techniques of dreams and of schizo- 
bhrenia, the affinities with thought based on ex- 
perience are weakened; other, more pleasing 
:ssociations, with more fortuitous conditions— 
ymbols, sounds, etc-——which are directed by the 
-ffects and by all kinds of motives—thus acquire 
iscendency. (Cf. Bleuler, op.czt., 195) 


Man’s universal tendency to reject what he 
loes not want to believe has often been noted. 
‘M some sense, where the individual surrenders 
0 this beguiling temptation, this usually indicates 
. determination to follow “the inner light’, no 
natter where it may ultimately lead him. More 
cientifically precise than William James’ stimu- 
ating considerations on The Will to Believe, Dr. 
3leuler has intimated the causes. Another psy- 
hiatrist observed that, “In all these cases the in- 
‘ompatible systems of ideas are allowed to come 
nto contact, but only by means of a bridge of 
ationalizations which so distort their mutual 
ignificance that conflict is efficiently avoided. 
(hat is to say, the separate compartment of the 
nind in which the complex pursues its develop- 
nent is ‘logic tight’, but not ‘idea tight’; opposing 
| ¢ s are allowed to enter, but only after their 

ical significance has been distorted by a pro- 

ss of rationalization.’”” 


Freudian Dreams and Drives 


Both intuitively, then, and with the assistance 
depth psychology, the investigator can note 
w powerful drives, maladjustments leading to 
r arising from conflicts, may impel man toward 


: 3 Psychology of Insanity, Bernard Hart, 101-102, 
th ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1938). 


existentialism. Hunger for fame, fortune, or af- 
fection, if not reconciled with reality, may lead 
to and result from excessive subjectivity. Freud’s 
contributions toward solving this problem are il- 
luminating, especially where he explores the 
subtler concatenations of unconscious and con- 
scious drives in their conflict with reality. “It 
is characteristic of the illusion that it is derived 
from men’s wishes; in this respect it approaches 
the psychiatric delusion; but it is to be distin- 
guished from the more complicated structure of 
the latter. In the delusion we emphasize as 
essential the conflict with reality; the illusion 
need not be necessarily false... .’8 

In arriving at such conclusions, Freud lays down 
as his chief cornerstones the unconscious, ab- 
normal, sex, affectivity generally, with many 
genetic, especially ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
factors. Probing deeper, he concluded that, 
“...men fall ill owing to the conflict between the 
demands of their instincts and the internal resist- 
ance which is set up against them; .. . resisting, 
rejecting, repressing factors ... furnished with its 
own special forces, the ego instincts... ae 

The foregoing conclusions are illustrated in 
Freud’s dream theory, on which they also are 
based, at least in part. While it is difficult to 
substitute Freud’s assertion that all dreams are 
wish dreams," their significance is apparent in 
that they bear some relationship to hopes and 
fears, pleasures and sufferings in one or another 
of the three time phases. Yet dreams are not 
of necessity equated with reality. 

Insofar as they represent flight from reality, 
dreams focus attention on the subject rather than 
the object. By their introspective nature dreams 
may become in their overt as well as their latent 
content, a meeting place of inner and outer 
worlds. Nevertheless, while it is the inner self 
that selects or rejects certain portions of reality, 
or their approximations, there exists an inherent 
tendency to depart from the objective universe, to 
establish one’s own criteria. 

External conditioning, as the lives of existen- 
tialists testify, reveals factors and forces which 
are inclined toward this attitude. Kierkegaard, 


8) The Future of an Illusion, Sigmund Freud, tr. 
W. .D Robson-Scott, 54 (London: Hogarth, 1928). 

9) A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, Sig- 
mund Freud, tr. by John Riviere, 7 (New York: Live- 
right, 1920-1935). 

10) Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on 
Psychoanalysis, tr. by W. J. H. Sprott, 88 (New York: 

933). 
A ee Bago. Writhis, dorcby tlk Amerie 
(New York: Random House, 1938). 
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Nietzsche, Sartre, Unamuno, Jaspers, and more 
obscurely, Heidigger with his Nazi involvements, 
were all subjected to experiences, that is, they were 
conditioned by environmental or hereditary forces 
that “‘predestined” them to develop or to em- 
brace an existentialist posture. (Cf. Grene, op. 
cit.. 95-101) 


Religious and Cultural Attitudes 


In religion, too, contingent upon the orienta- 
tion and “realism” of the individual, existentialist 
attitudes occur. To the extent that the believer 
comes to trust his own inspiration, his private 
revelation or private interpretation of Scriptures, 
apart from authoritative norms which retain con- 
tact with reality, with the “normal” processes of 
objective thinking, to this extent he tends to 
depart from conventional or authenticated the- 
ology. Consistently, then, in religious matters 
existentialists are non-conformists, or to some de- 
gree unorthodox. This, in turn, impels them, as 
an idée fixe, to reject objective norms and con- 
trols. At the same time they are inclined to 
acknowledge the validity of internal directives 


tempts to clothe their thoughts in some pseudo- 
intellectual garb so as to make them presentable 
before others whose judgments seem to matter, 
even to existentialists. Nor has this trend been 
limited to the world of philosophy and psychology. 

Cultural movements, social change, political 
theory, too, were affected by this trend. The 
hyper-emotionalism and introspection which char- 
acterized and contributed to such movements as 
Storm and Stress in Germany, Romanticism 
throughout Europe, to Impressionism, Expression- 
ism, Symbolism with their impacts on literature, 
music, and the fine arts, all bear the mark of 
these same forces which find expression in ex- 
istentialism. A new version of social conscious- 
ness developed by Rousseau and the theorists of 
the French Revolution, like the kind of Liberty 
which they exalted, came to founder on the shoals 
of abstract “realism.” Yet ironically, those shoals 
marked the boundaries of the very land from 
which these movements were launched. So also 
Positivism, despite its lofty intent and scientific 
pretentions, proved impotent. And in its exal- 
tation of humanity the new humanism overlooked 


alone. Thus, for example, the reformers’ empha- 
Sis on private judgment, on salvation “‘by faith 
alone, by Scriptures alone, by grace alone’ (sola 
fide, sola Scriptura, sola gratia) laid the ground- 
work for existentialist denial of authority. Corol- 
lary to this was the substitution of subjective, 
“vital” norms. 


the essential human qualities of man himself. 
Liberty, too, quickly degenerated into license, as 
the individual, dynamic element lost that directing 
principle, the controls and goals which alone 
might assure his satisfactory functioning. For as. 
Newman once remarked: “It is our strength in’ 
this world to be the subjects of reason, and our 
liberty, to be the captives of truth.” 
Such, then, are some of the principal causes 
the existentialist movement. Philosophy, 
psychology, theology are three disciplines which 
display the elements of truth and error. Social, 
political, historical, economic situations, in turn, 
impinge on men’s lives, modifying their thoughts, 
effecting some new orientation. And in the more 
spontaneous revelations of culture and esthetics 
the same impulses are manifest. An emotional, 
subjective tendency which rejects absolute norms 
or reality, existentialism is a philosophy of life 
and being that is typical of our times. In ethical 
terms it may appear as a pattern of rebellion and 
self-will, or as cowardice and flight. Its motto 
might be that of the rebel angel: I will not 
serve! Psychologically it seems to owe its origin 
to distrust or fear of reality, to emotional ins 
bility, to impulses which mind, spirit, and 
cannot or will not control. Its characteristic mz 
is flight from reality. a 


(To be concluded) 


This development is convincingly illustrated in 
the manner in which some thinkers have com- 
pleted the whole circle of intellectual-instinctive, of 
or objective-subjective experience. The impact of 
reality must ultimately remain inescapable, wheth- 
er this be called “society,” “duty,” or some other 
environmental exigency.!? 

In the wake of the final disintegration of Chris- 
tian unity in the sixteenth century, a lethel, cor- 
rupting skepticism fostered subjectivism. In con- 
trast to realistic trends inherent in the investiga- 
tion of natural and physical sciences, certain 
thinkers who began by exalting the intellect ended 
in a miasma of doubt which finally beclouded 
their own identity. In fatal sequence the doc- 
trines of Spinoza, Descartes, Hume, Locke, Berke- 
ley, and Kant led to the egocentric subjectivism 
of Nietzsche. Contemporary extremists of the 
existentialist schools vaccilate between obscure, 
esoteric refinements of their theories, and at- 


12) Cf. Henri Bergson, The Two Sources, 
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After Sixty-Five—Hope or Despair? 


PROBLEMS IN PLANNING FOR AND ENRICHING THE TWILIGHT YEARS 


ees STATISTICS WARN Us that an ever 
increasing proportion of our American citi- 
ens is in the over sixty-five age bracket. Retire- 
ment is a jolting prospect to many workers. 
When a man anticipates idleness and the possi- 
lity of becoming a burden on others, despair 
s apt to creep in and oppress his soul. Here 
sa challenge which has not been fully answered 
xy Our programs of Catholic social action which 
should always be a harbinger of hope. 

The need to prepare for retirement is a mat- 
cer for the individual to recognize and ponder 
carefully. His employer may help as the time 
approaches but the final solution of the problem 
rests in the retired worker. If he is wise, he 
will adjust his mental attitude to a period which 
can be made fruitful and satisfying if he is 
-eady and willing to follow a carefully planned 
orogram. In this article we shall review some 
of the factors which deserve constructive consid- 
eration. 


Voice of the Aged and Retirement Policy 


The voice of the aged is becoming louder. 
Their political strength is no longer to be 
ignored. Although there is not a large formal 
old-age political party, the Townsend movement 
and other organizations are pressing for more 
governmental action to meet the problems of the 
aged. 

“One fact is quite clear. The major political 
parties cannot afford to ignore the growing num- 
ber of old people. Last year a Senate special 
subcommittee on problems of the aged prepared 
a special report which contained proposals which 
are currently receiving legislative attention. 
iAmong those proposals were medical care, hous- 
ing aid for older people, and a loosening of 
veconomic restrictions on people willing to work 
eyond retirement age. In the 1960 election 
wenty per cent of the voters were over sixty 
sats of age. By 1970 the number will be about 
venty-five per cent. In California, Washing- 


a _ RICHARD M. McKEOoN, §S.]J., is a frequent contribu- 
r to SJR. He is currently teaching economics at the 
1 of Industrial Relations, Le Moyne College, 
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ton and Florida oldsters held the balance of 
power in political contests. 


What About Compulsory Retirement? 


' More and more people are asking the ques- 
tion: “Do our workers desite to retire at sixty- 
five years of age?” Prior to the past few years 
the preponderant answer was in the affirmative. 
For more than two decades the labor unions 
had fought for pensions, and there has been a 
sharp rise in new pension plans following the 
Steelworkers’ achievement of this benefit in 1949. 
With social security allowances and pensions 
our retired workers can, in many cases, look 
forward to a period of leisure free from finan- 
cial worry. 

The general attitude, however, toward a defi- 
nite retirement age is changing. There is a 
strong protest arising all over the nation against 
compulsory retirement at age. sixty-five. Many 
wish to work even beyond seventy. This atti- 
tude is encountered especially among those who 
are now enjoying social security payments but 
who are working at new jobs. The limit on 
such additional income was $100 per month 
between the ages of sixty-five and seventy-two. 
This limitation on earned income for workers 
under seventy-two has been relaxed somewhat 
by amendment to our social security legislation. 
There has, of course, never been a limit on earned 
income for those over seventy-two. 

It is noteworthy to observe that only fifteen 
out of 100 people who are eligible for civil- 
service pensions quit at retirement age. On the 
railroads thirty-four out of 100 retire at this 
time. The general picture seems to indicate 
that far less than fifty per cent of those eligible 
for retirement do so immediately. Where com- 
panies have a firm rule of retiring at a specified 
age, workers have no choice. Many others must 
retire because of ill health. Yet most people 
desire to continue working as long as possible. 
There is the haunting dread of the loneliness 
that may await them after the many years of 
companionship with fellow workers. Many ate 
fearful too that social security and pension pay- 
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ments will become insufficient to provide for 
their financial needs at a comfortable standard 
of living. 

“And all the days of Mathusala were nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years, and he died.” So 
runs this obituary notice in the first book of the 
Bible. But what if this grand old patriarch lived 
today, worked at General Electric, and was forced 
to retire at the age of sixty-five? Would his 
benefits be sufficient for the rest of his life? 
Thanks to great advances in medical science 
millions are living longer than ever before in 
the industrial era. One hundred years ago life 
expectancy was shorter, the birth rate was high, 
and new blood came to the nation from a host 
of immigrants who sought liberty and oppor- 
tunity denied them in other lands. Only about 
two per cent of the population was over sixty- 
five. With more than fifteen per cent of our 
current population over sixty-five years of age 
and with every indication that this proportion 
will mount substantially during the next ten 
years, there seems to be definite cause for reap- 
ptaising our thinking about sixty-five as the 
standard retirement age. 

Should a worker be forced to retire at sixty- 
five? A survey among employers reveals that 
about one-half of them are in favor of compul- 
sory retirement and another large segment would 
favor retirement at the discretion of the employer 
and worker. Companies like General Electric, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and American Tele- 
phone allow no exceptions to their automatic 
ruling. Other companies like Metropolitan Life 
Insurance will hold on to qualified workers until 
age seventy. In the survey “Manpower—Chal- 
lenge of the Sixties’ the Department of Labor 
claims that we must use the skill and work ex- 
perience of older people to provide for the needs 
of a growing economy. 

Moreover, since the rising number of older 
people are also consumers and stockholders as 
well as workers their influence and their wishes 


regarding a retirement age policy will be com-. 


manding more attention. From Los Angeles 
comes the story of an elderly woman shopper 
who asked for a clerk who had served her at the 
department store on a previous occasion. When 
she was told that this clerk had been retired 
because of old age, she said: “Well, if that is 
the case, seeing I am older than the clerk, I am 
too old to buy in this store.” And she walked 
out. Such protests by older citizens have become 


so common that many commercial and industria 
firms are giving more serious consideration tc 
allowing older employees to work longer. The 
pressure becomes especially strong when these 
older citizens hold a substantial amount of the 
firm’s stock. 

The Financial Security Problem 


Most people facing retirement are fearful 
about their financial security. Not too many 
have made sound plans. Although millions will 
receive social security benefits and pensions, 
nevertheless retirement will reduce their income 
by more than one-half of its former level. A 
downward turn in their standard of living is thus 
inevitable. This prospect is discouraging and dis- 
heartening. Many authorities are of the opinion 
that the financial factor has a crucial bearing on 
the kind of psychological adjustment that is made 
to retirement. Dr. H. J. Johnson, head of Life 
Extension, has remarked: “Give a man enough 
money and many of the so-called psychological 
problems take care of themselves.” Unions have 
long emphasized higher pension benefits as the 
most important prerequisite for any retirement 
program. Moreover, expanding pension funds 
have emerged as a substantial new source of in- 
vestment capital. | 

An editorial in Business Week on September 
een Gey proposed some suggestions on pension 
plans that are gaining increasing attention today: 


“1. Raise the retirement age, or set a flexible 
limit that changes as average length of life 
increases. 

2. Attack the problem of giving the worker a 
vested right in his pension so he doesn’t 
lose it if he moves. 

3. Make seniority more flexible so older 
workers don’t look like the dead hand that 
stops progress. 

4. Work out plans to gear pay to lower pro- 
ductivity, if it drops. 

5. Review pension plans every ten years to 
keep funding adequate, pensions paced with 
rising prices.” 


Retirement and Mental Health : 


The National Association for Mental Health 
has composed a series of personalized letters 
firms to send to working men and women wh 
are over fifty years of age. Clark Tibbetts 
prominent authority on problems of the agin; 


has praised these letters highly. He said: ‘Tw 


Se 
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of the outstanding developments of modern tech- 
ological society are the extension of life and 
the growing abundance of leisure. The great 
challenge is how each of us can make the most 
of the opportunity presented and avoid the pit- 
falls along the way. ‘Notes For After Fifty’ 
have been admirably planned and executed to 
stimulate the worker who has reached middle age 
to have a look at himself and to begin to plan 
what well may be the most useful and satisfying 
period of his life.” 

Many retired executives are endeavoring to 
relieve their problems which are mainly psycho- 
logical. They are forming consulting groups 
and offering their services to small firms which 
cannot afford regular consultants’ fees. An in- 
dustry advisory group of Wisconsin has been 
rendering outstanding service and has made 
remarkable progress in a comparatively short 
period of time. The Consulting and Advisory 
Services group of Wilmington, Delaware, is com- 
posed of former Du Pont executives. It is now 
in its twelfth year. A similar group is function- 
ing in Cleveland. There is a fascinating history 
which touches the many activities of the Mohawk 
Development Service of Schenectady. It func- 
tions in the field of drafting and engineering and 
offers consultation on engineering problems. All 
officials and employees are over sixty-five years 
of age. 

There have also been some valuable activities 
undertaken by retired skilled workers who have 
organized small shops where they produce com- 
modities for the market or render services locally. 
These shops often handle special jobs for larger 
firms. The principal reason for the formation 
of shops is, of course, psychological and not 
financial, but the bread and butter features 
should not be discounted. These retired crafts- 
men, through companionship and the feeling that 
they are still productive members of society, col- 
lect immense dividends in the form of boosted 
morale and personality adjustment. 
Some years ago we heard Dr. Maceldin 

awick, industrial psychologist, explain what 
Standard Oil of New Jersey is doing to prepare 
its employees for retirement. He quoted from 
Esso program that the company “feels that 
ement is something earned by faithful ser- 
a form of ‘graduation’ into a new phase of 
rather than a ‘casting out’ process. Retire- 
should be the opportunity for the employee 


y the fruits of his labor in freedom, leisure 


a0 


and relaxation as well as an Opportunity to serve 
himself, his family and his community in ways 
not open to him during his working career.” 
Their program has three key objectives: care 
give each prospective annuitant a picture of the 
problems he is apt to face when he retires and 
2) to stimulate organized thinking toward suit- 
able post-retirement interests and activities and 
3) to generate some action on plans before 
retiring.” 


Spiritual and Recreational Opportunities 


In an article written for a priest’s magazine 
we suggested the golden opportunity which the 
retired faithful have to participate in special types 
of Catholic action and to assist the clergy. Re- 
tired business and professional men can help 
their pastor in numerous ways—taking the cen- 
sus, checking on lapsed Catholics, acting as pre- 
fects of parish sectors. Cases of alcoholism are 
bound to exist in many parishes. Older people 
can contribute their time and benevolent atten- 
tion to these unfortunates, helping them find 
deliverance in such programs as Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. They can also aid one another in this 
area, since alcoholism is a serious problem among 
those who are not properly adjusting to their 
retirement. 

Hobbies provide a very fruitful outlet for a 
retired person. It is claimed that unless a man 
has developed a hobby by fifty, he will rarely 
develop one after retirement. Hobbies are still 
emphasized in nearly all retirement programs. 
Moreover, even those who have had little concern 
for such things before retirement can with a min- 
imum of effort cultivate a stimulating enthusiasm 
for sports, gardening, and do-it-yourself projects 
around the home. Such books as How To Retire 
and Enjoy It by Ray Giles (McGraw-Hill), 
Making the Later Years Count by A. J. App 
(Bruce), or Day After Tomorrow by Roma R. 
Turkel (Kenedy) are widely available and help- 
ful guides to the enrichment of living during the 
retired years. The stress is on activity, because it 
is idleness that saps the zest for living, especially 
in older people. | 
It is encouraging to observe a growing aware- 
ness and concern for the problems of our older 
people. Many more millions will live for twenty 
years after passing sixty-five. Surely an informed 
attitude is necessary if these people are to be 
prepared to live them happily and productively. 

(Continued on page 55) co pir 


Theodor Haecker, A Voice in the Night 


RENOWNED GERMAN SCHOLAR AND APOLOGIST 


N { ODERN LAY APOLOGISTS living, as they do, 


in the forward positions of the unceasing 
war between the forces of good and evil, have 
been occupied for some time in developing lan- 
guage and a style which will make eternal truths 
relevant to modern problems and intelligible to 
the complex modern mind. The task of dis- 
tinguishing darkness from light was less com- 
plicated for the older moralists. The language 
they employed to instruct the faithful was simple, 
straightforward and direct. In this age of con- 
fusion borderlines have become blurred, and 
doses of Freudian psychology and Behaviourism 
have given modern man a notion “in real life 
no villian need bee... we are betrayed by what 
is false within.” To win men back to a practical 
awareness of the sinister reality of evil, the 
modern apologist must communicate in a lan- 
guage which comes to grips with this reality. 
The German apologist, Theodor Haecker, was 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D. 


part of the same Journal: “What preachers of 
Christ’s words need is surely a new voice, and a 
different manner. A ‘style’ is always necessary. 
Neither Peter nor Ambrose, nor Augustine, nor 
St. Thomas, nor Newman can otherwise have 
spoken just as they thought, or without thought. 
But the style current now has surely become a 
quite shapeless, rusty old container, both unnat- 
ural and contrary to nature, as well as unspiritual. 
A painful, false note, enough to make a man 
of the present day run away. Is there not a cor- 
relation between evil will, erroneous thought and 
forced or false feelings?” 

The problem of evil was one that was in the 
forefront of the finely tuned mind of Theodor 
Haecker, since he suffered much from its tangible 
and terrible forms during his distracted time. 
He was born in 1889 in the Bavarian village of 
Eberbach. He was a bright and promising child, 


but his parents were too poor to enable him to’ 
continue his education until his final examina- 
tion. Consequently he had to seek employment: 
quite young. A generous, discerning friend of 
the family, however, supplied him with the 
means to attend the University of Berlin. Again 
his educational progress was interrupted and 
before completing his degree at the university, 
he went to work in the office of an export com- 
pany at Antwerp. His scholarship became so 
well known that he was again helped by some 
friends who found employment for him in the 
more congenial surroundings of Schreiber’s pub- 
lishing firm at Munich. There he found it pos- 
ot Hilty could and had to say things that Thomas sible to continue his studies and writing until he 
Aquinas ot Augustine could not say, although WS forced to leave at the end of World War I. 
they said the same thing. And indeed it would Trib he Ii Ns 
be unjust if the fruits of their gifts and suffer- piostese tie: Light Beavers ' 
ings were mere superfluous repetitions.” Like most scholars, Haecker led an outwardly 

He regarded literary style as a matter of uneventful life and took as little interest as 
supreme importance, for, as he wrote in another Goethe in politics. His first book was a critical 
ig I ara pe a appreciation of Kierkegaard, published by Schrei. 
ber in 1913. He was later to pay generous tribute 
to the part which the thoughts of this God-s 
ing existentialist played in his conversion, and 
was the first to translate his works into German. 


eminently successful in achieving this elusive pur- 
pose. 


The Relevance of Style 


Haecker recognized that if eternal truths are 
cloaked in traditional or perhaps even “dated” 
modes of expression, many people may come to 
regard them as outmoded and irrelevant to pre- 
vailing needs and anxieties. Thus, in his famous 
Journal in the Night he stated: ‘““‘My words 
shall not pass away,’ could indeed only be said 
by the Word of God. No one else, however, 
comparatively great among men he might be, 
dare say it. Eternal truths must always receive 
a new body in time. Newman or Kierkegaard 
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‘He felt that the Catholic Church did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the part played by such earnest, 
gifted souls in leading others to the Faith. After 
all, Faith is a gift of God, not always granted 
}even to the intellectually gifted. ‘The Catholic 
Church,” he wrote, “is far from having recog- 
)nized the treasures of knowledge (and above all 
the knowledge of time in so far as it is related 
'to the Kingdom of God), and still less has it 
assimilated all the knowledge that has been 
brought to light by men outside the Church, who 
loved Christ with their whole heart. Catholic 
theologians seem to have behaved very poorly 
|towards men like Blumhardt, Hilty and Kierke- 
gaard. They cannot even see the pure gold 
shining through the dust of heresy—they only 
'see the dust. And it is a great pity!’ To these 
|three might be added the names of Novalis and 
| the Russian philosopher Berdyaev, Haecker’s con- 
‘temporary and kindred spirit. 

After his conversion in 1920 Haecker concen- 
‘trated on translating Kierkegaard and Newman 
for the benefit of his countrymen. These giant 
‘minds had exerted a powerful influence on his 
thinking and had led him, as the Oratorian would 
express it, ex umbris et imaginibus ad veritatem. 
He possessed in common with them a deep 
uncompromising devotion to fundamental truths 
which was in marked contrast to the callous rejec- 
tion of these verities by people like Marx, Comte 
and others who distorted the complex problems 
of life by denying the spiritual nature of man. 


The Journal in the Night 


His known skill as a Catholic apologist and 
his outspoken opposition to these philosophical 
distortions, which inevitably result in practice 
in the enslavement of men and nations, brought 
him into conflict with the Nazis. He saw in 
Nazism all that was hostile to Christian values, 
and at the very time of Hitler’s rise to power 
published an article criticizing its Herrgott- 
religion. For this defense of truth he was 
arrested, but later released as a result of the inter- 
vention of Cardinal Faulhaber and the editor of 
Hochland, Karl Muth, but on the condition that 
e would refrain from writing, broadcasting and 
uring. It was then he began to write his 
rnal in the Night, composed literally, during 

dead of night in a secret room, to avoid 


had become symbolic for him of the 


ection. Moreover, the encompassing gloom of — 


mastery which the Powers of Darkness seemed 
to be gaining. over the world. Although the 
Gestapo raided his home many times, the precious 
manuscript was never discovered. The Harvill 
Press, London, has published Alexander Dru’s 
English translation, from which the excerpts in 
this article have been taken. 

Since his wife’s death in 1935 Haecker retired 
more and more into himself. His sorrows were 
compounded by the advent of Nazism. He was 
persecuted and spied upon, his country was 
plunged into a war of Satanic violence and 
magnitude. One son was killed and the other 
imprisoned. In such an hour the Psalmist uttered 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” and Haecker 
made comment: “ ‘Lead us not into temptation!’ 
What can this prayer mean, since God certainly 
cannot tempt any creature to evil? And yet a 
request cannot be so utterly unintelligible to us 
as to virtually have no meaning at all. We may 
and must try to give it some meaning. Person- 
ally, I interpret it in the following sense: that 
God should not conceal Himself entirely, or for 
too long, in the ordering of things public and 
private, in order that the believer may perceive 
the outward covering of the threat that is hidden 
to the ‘world.’ If God were to withdraw Himself 
entirely, who could keep the Faith? According 
to His promise, He will not do so; but in order 
to avert this temptation into which, unlike all 
others, God Himself can lead us, it is taken up 
into the great world of prayer: “Lead us not into 
temptation!’ Show Thyself! That Thy mills do 
not grind too slowly! Show us Thy love and Thy 
justice. Let no one doubt Thou art the Lord, 
let no one despair.” 


God’s Non-Intervention 


Here Haecker voiced the plea of millions who 
believed in God, but who beheld Him in this 
hour of darkness as the Deus absconditus. His 
very non-intervention seemed like a visitation of 
His judgment on a faithless world. Many of 
the faithful were apt to re-echo that mysterious 
plaint from the cross: ‘“Why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” When Haecker was writing these words, 
Nicholas Berdyaev, exiled from Russia to Paris, 
was meditating the same deep problem: “I have 
often been conscious of God’s absence from the 
world, of the world’s and man’s forsakenness 
by God. Indeed the forsakenness by God of 
human societies and civilization is the basic ex- 
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perience of the age in which it has been my lot 
to live—an age of triumph of blind and relent- 
less fate.... The difficulty with which tradi- 
tional Christians are faced is not how to defend 
faith in God, but how to defend the idea of 
God and His Providence in this world.” 

How similar in outlook were the German and 
Russian thinkers, and how engrossed, almost 
overwhelmed, by the vastness and victories of 
the forces of evil. ‘The world is ruled,’ wrote 
Berdyaev, “not by God but by the Prince of this 
World, and his rule is singularly successful.” 
In the same year, 1940, Haecker was writing: 
“The temptation of those of little faith: perhaps 
he (Hitler) is the instrument of God, and we 
are disobedient rebels against God’s will. Seven 
years of success are, after all, a sign from God. 
Patience, patience, and in this hour read the 
psalms, in this long hour which is granted with 
such sublime generosity to evil, in this anxious 
hour.” 


The Cultural Apostolate 


Apologists engaged in saving the remnants of 
Christian culture from the effects of Western 
secularism and Eastern Sovietism will find in 
Haecker’s Christentum und Kultur a tich Fund- 
grube of dialectic and information. Our culture 
was originally the creation of the Church, and 
the overflow of her creative spirit into various 
art forms. The effect of secularism has been to 
dry up that culture by denying it the creative 
energies of the Faith. The intimate bond between 
Christianity and culture has been severed, and 
culture in our time is sensate and earthbound. 


In order to understand the true character of 
modern propaganda and to realize the tremen- 
dous threat it represents for societies, one must 
bear in mind that a quantitative change in the 
stimulation means a qualitative change in the 
biologico-psychical reaction. Moderate propa- 
ganda is a process of persuasion, intensive 
propaganda a process of psychical coercion. 
Since it is difficult to trace a borderline between 
moderate and intensive propaganda, the demo- 
ctatic state, whose dynamism is based on persua- 
sion, is generally unwilling to prevent moderate 
propaganda from degenerating into intensive 


In order to restore the banished order and organic 
relationship to our culture Haecker maintained 
that three conditions should be fulfilled: a sound 
and healthy intellectual tradition, the will to 
create, and an effective power and desire among 
believers to communicate their beliefs. The 
Western secularist idea that culture should be the 
monopoly of the elite, and the Soviet idea that 
culture should abandon intellectual traditions, are 
equally opposed to the ideal of Christian culture 
which presupposes the sharing of the Gifts of 
the Spirit among all the people. 

Darkness crowded in on the brave spirit of 
Haecker to the very end of his sad life. His 
house in Munich was destroyed during an air 
raid in 1944, and as his health was seriously 
impaired he went to live in a village outside 
Augsburg. A steadily advancing blindness was 
added to his patiently borne crosses. On April 
9th, 1945, he passed to that eternal reward prom- 
ised to those who persevere unto the end. He 
was the serene martyr of a monstrous and mel- 
ancholy time. He was also an enlightened lay 
apologist who left fine precision instruments of 
expression to those who chose to follow his 
exacting profession. We discern in him to a 
superlative degree that virtue so admired by the 
Greeks, a high moral seriousness. He confronted 
the problems of his time, fearful as they were, 
without indulging himself in the comfort of 
easy, clever solutions. He wrote one of the most 
faithful and revealing case histories of our era 
in the depth of a night that other men in other, 
brighter times, might know how to face the 
Truth. 


propaganda. Thus, private groups get endowed 
with a power of coercion which, although using 
merely psychical means, may enable these groups 
to substitute their leadership for that of the state 
in extensive sections of society. At the term of 
that process, the men who have established, 
thanks to their power of psychical coercion, a 
state within a state, solemnly declare that ¢h 


are the state. ‘Then the totalitarian revolutio 
is achieved. 


(Yves Simon, —— 
_ Nature and Functions of Authority) — 


Oo tates 


Warder’s Review 


The Latin American Challenge 


| eg RECENT UNSUCCESSFUL inyasion attempt 
to overthrow the Castro regime in Cuba has 
not only jolted Washington officials but it has 
awakened the American people to the ominous 
fact that aggressive Communist imperialism has 
reached the very threshold of the United States. 
Consistent with their mode of operation in other 
hot spots of the cold war, the Communists have 
backed a Quisling puppet in the person of Fidel 
Castro who has risen to power by masquerading 
as a champion of freedom and democracy. If 
Castro and his Communist patrons have their 
way Cuba will become a beachhead, a base of 
Operations for even more bold ventures in Com- 
munist expansion through propaganda, infiltra- 
tion and subversion throughout all Latin America. 
It is more than a coincidence that almost on the 
instant the rebel invasion was announced riots 
and demonstrations broke out against United 
States embassies in the capitals of Latin America 
and the world as though a button had been 
pressed in Moscow. 

Castro’s revolution is a violent incident in the 
diabolical Communist strategy of making expan- 
stonist capital of popular discontents in Latin 
America. There has been a powerful undertow 
of social unrest among Latin Americans, a popu- 
lar clamor for social reform, for amelioration 
of wretched and impoverished living conditions 
among the large mass of Latin Americans. Par- 
alleling this demand of individuals for the 
improvement of the general welfare has been 
an intensification of the spirit of nationalism or 
the desire for greater political and economic 
independence, especially from the ‘‘Colossus’’ of 
the North. Communist agents have been busy 
for over forty years making propaganda of these 
social and economic currents. Now Castro and 
his Communist confreres have adopted the role 
of revolutionary Pied Pipers who have deceived 
the Cuban people into trading their freedom and 
integrity for an illusory social welfare and 
onal glory. Viewing this explosive setting 
op Manuel Larrain of<Taleas Ghilé- Vice 
President of the Latin American Bishops Com- 
mittee, fears that the tragedy is that there may 
be too many Latin American people who are 
less concerned about a leader’s intention regard- 


ing the preservation of freedom than they are 
about whether “he will help us.” 

What the Communist conspiracy envisions for 
Latin America can best be gathered from the 
words of the grand marshal of Communism, 
Nikita Khrushchev. In a recently reported inter- 
view Mr. Khrushchev admitted to Walter Lipp- 
mann that Communist activity in Latin America 
was merely one aspect of a ‘world-wide and 
historic revolutionary movement” toward Com- 
munism; another phase in the transition from 
Capitalism to Communism, as there were phases 
in the change from Feudalism to Capitalism. 
He spoke complacently and dogmatically of the 
“manifest destiny” of Latin America to join the 
rest of the world in the march toward Commu- 
nism. He discussed this destiny, according to 
Mr. Lippmann, as casually as one comments 
about “the seasons and tides and about mortality, 
and about material events which man does not 
control.” And how will the Communists expe- 
dite the attainment of their ends? By doing 
what Castro has been doing which is following 
the Communist prescription described so well by 
Dr. Fred Schwarz, the able anti-Communist who 
in his book, You Can Trust the Communists, 
simply expresses it: “Find what the people want, 
promise it to them, and go to work to get it 
for them that you may come to power over them.” 

To repel the Communist invasion of the 
Western Hemisphere may entail the direct or 
indirect use of military force by the United States 
or the OAS (the Organization of American 
States). It is also clear that the Americas can 
no longer afford the luxury of soft, loose security 
methods in dealing with the subversive activities 
of Communists and Communist front organiza- 
tions within their countries. It would be dan- 
gerous, however, to concentrate on fighting the 
enemy from without and ignore the enemy of 
social evils from within, and “the social lag,” 
referred to by the Committee of Latin American 
Bishops as a condition where too large a pro- 
portion of the people live near a state of desti- 
tution while a few enjoy luxury. 

Most Latin American economies are in agri- 
cultural, industrial and social development about 
fifty years behind the United States and other 
Western European countries. About forty per 
cent of the population is illiterate. Of the sixty- 
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two million members of the working force in 
Latin America, about half of them are in farm 
work. Two-thirds of the farmers do not own 
their own land. Despite a plentiful supply of 
agricultural labor and land, per capita food pro- 
duction has been decreasing. Countries like 
Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay and Peru, which should 
be self-supporting, have had to import substantial 
amounts of food to feed their rapidly growing 
populations. An archaic feudal type of land 
holding has kept the majority of farmers land- 
less while backward methods of agriculture keep 
them hungry. Bishop Manuel Larrain has under- 
scored the agrarian reform challenge in these 
sobering words: “Agrarian reform will come in 
Latin America—with or without us. The next 
five or ten years will see great change.” 

The plight of the poor and unemployed 
Urbanites of Latin America makes their counter- 
part in other Western countries appear prosper- 
ous by comparison. Most of these people are 
drawn from the hordes of landless farmers who 
have migrated to the big cities and dwell in 
shack towns, “‘favellas’”” or slum villages which 
in material degradation dwarf anything we can 
find in the United States. Reliable surveys have 
shown that twenty million Latin Americans live 
in dwellings that are below minimum require- 
ments for decent human habitation. The per 
capita rate of home ownership is lower than it 
is in any other place in the Western world. 


In the face of these deplorable social condi- 
tions and Communism’s relentless exploitation of 
them, time is running against the survival of 
freedom in Latin America. The prestige of the 
United States has been badly scarred by the 
rebels’ abortive effort to unseat Communism’s 
Western Hemisphere champion, Fidel Castro. 
Nevertheless, as one correspondent reported, the 
attitude of Latin Americans toward the United 
States remains one of “esperamos” or “We are 
waiting,’ “We are hoping.” Maybe the United 
States can do for Latin America what was done 
through the Marshall Plan for Western Europe 
in those dark post-war years when the Commu- 
nists strived in vain to use economic adversity 
as a means of winning Western Europeans into 
the Communist camp. President Kennedy's pro- 
posal of a long term program of $600,000,000 
in aid for Latin America may help to save Ameri- 
can neighbors, if it is directed toward the proper 
target: poverty, disease and illiteracy among the 
masses of the Latin American people. 


If U.S. aid is to strike at the roots of social 
and economic distress in Latin America the 
administrators of this aid program must work 
with and not by-pass progressive anti-Communist 
Latin American leaders who recognize that free- 
dom cannot long survive in societies that are 
depressed and socially degraded by the presence 
of a disproportionate number of landless farmers 
and homeless city dwellers. There are oligarchies 
and special interest groups in most Latin Ameri- 
can countries who still are unwilling to recognize 
the handwriting on the wall and remain deter- 
mined not to surrender their privileges to the 
demands for social and economic justice. They 
would do well to reflect on this pregnant state- 
ment of President Kennedy in his inaugural 
address: “If a free society cannot help the many 
who are poor it cannot help the few who are 
rich.” 

It must be admitted that the results of United 
States’ foreign aid have not been consistently 
rewarding either to the United States or to 
recipient countries. The stakes are too high to 
allow corruption, inefficiency, venality or pater- 
nalism in administration to interfere with our 
foreign aid program to Latin America. Failure 
would not only be an economic waste but a 
catastrophe in our decisive battle against Com- 
munism in this hemisphere. Hence to offer 
technical training, seed, fertilizer, implements and 
the building of farm-to-market roads will be of 
very limited value in a feudal system of landless 
farmers. Caution must be observed too that 
loans and grants designed to speed up the rate 
of industrialization do not fall into the hands 
of individuals or corporations who may be more 
intent on controlling prices and markets that they 
are in sound economic development and expan- 
sion. As far as housing is concerned Latin 
America not only needs money but know-how in 
modern construction techniques and also a famil- 
iarity, now seriously lacking, in newer methods of 
financing that will make homes available to as 
many people as possible. ba 

An epochal social revolution is in progress in 
Cuba and Latin America. A generous amount 
of wisely and honestly administered aid from the 
United States could serve to tip the balance of 
power away from the forces of Communism and 
toward the forces of freedom. The final verdi 
however, will depend upon the willingness 
determination of the Latin American people a 
their leadership to seek long delayed reforms 
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through free gradual democratic means rather 
than through the false promises of Commu- 
nist tyranny. There must emerge, before it 
is too late, a united front of American states 
prepared to resist by force if necessary, external 
Communist aggression and internal subversion. 
There must also be a common front against those 
shoddy social and economic conditions of human 
living which are a betrayal of the principles of 
social justice and an inviting nesting place for 
the termite of Communism. 
|B UB 


POAU Logic 


EV. C. STANLEY LOWELL of Washington, 

D.C., vice-president of POAU, Protestant 
and Other Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State, in a recent speech criticized 
the stand of the Catholic Bishops on the school 
aid issue and suggested that they meet ‘the con- 
troversy over Federal aid to parochial schools 
forthrightly and honorably” by proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States that would authorize Federal aid to private 
and parochial schools. 

Rev. Lowell may be sincere in this proposal 
but his thinking would seem to be confused if 
he expects the Catholic American Bishops to ask 
for a constitutional amendment on legislation 
which they are supporting on the grounds that 
it is clearly constitutional. He also speaks about 
the “admittedly dubious’ constitutionality of 
Federal aid to religious schools but fails to come 
forward with any ideas or opinions that could 
cause the American Catholic Bishops to have any 
doubt whatsoever about the strength and correct- 
ness of their original stand. In fact the Catholic 
American Bishops espoused Federal aid in the 
form of Federal loans to private and parochial 
schools because a preponderant body of sound 
constitutional and legal authority defends it. 
Would it be unfair to infer that the POAU is 
indulging in a diversionary tactic, or is it simply 
a matter of faulty logic? 
: In his other remarks, Rev. Lowell refers re- 
eatedly to the separation of church and state as 
he core of this Federal aid to private schools 
ssue. Certainly it would be facing the real 
ssue more “forthrightly and honorably’ if the 
2OAU would plainly state that what they are 
upholding is not so much the separation of church 


schools or the segregation of religion from the 


adopted. 


nd state as the complete secularization of public 


Government and Business Activity 


5 aes: IS A WIDESPREAD tendency to attribute 
too much power to the government as being 
able to stimulate business activity. Economic re- 
search over the last three decades has resulted in 
the development of much knowledge concerning 
the trend of business activity and the ways in 
which it can be influenced by monetary, fiscal, and 
other governmental policies. Even granting the 
fact that much more is known than ever before, 
there is still insufficient knowledge about the 
ways in which business activity can be influenced 
to reach a conclusion that the government can 
stimulate business activity. The postwar period 
has shown that the economic techniques avail- 
able to the government can be effective. As 
yet, however, no attempt has been made to apply 
these techniques where the economy is charac- 
terized by unused capacity, excess supplies of 
raw materials, a hard-core of unemployed workers 
whose skills have been made obsolete by tech- 
nological improvement and linked tightly to 
world markets. These changes may not be great 
enough to offset completely governmental tech- 
niques of economic stimulus, but they have, 
undoubtedly, made the problems much more dif- 
ficult. A healthy skepticism concerning the 
effectiveness of governmental policies in influenc- 
ing the trend of business activity should be 
(George W. Coleman, Mercantile 
Weekly Business Summary) 


public schools. It is indeed uncomfortable for 
them to stand on this shaky constitutional ground 
since there is nothing in the Constitution or the 
statements of the Founding Fathers which specify 
or even imply that the separation of church and 
state requires discrimination against private and 
religiously oriented schools in the granting of 
Federal aid. 


(Continued from page 49) 


Difficulties are inevitable, but as one authority 
has expressed it: “As the individual gets older, 
it is not so much his ability that changes as it 
is his attitude about learning new things and his 
self-confidence.” 

“For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 

Longfellow 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Men and Motion Pictures 


N HIS ENCYCLICAL Miranda Prosus, issued in 

September of 1957, Pope Pius XII called 
motion pictures one of the “most important 
means by which the ideas and discoveries of our 
times can be made known.” ‘Television also 
shares in this exalted position of influence over 
men’s minds. And together, movies and _tele- 
vision constitute the greatest entertainment indus- 
try in all times, dwarfing in scope and appeal 
the gladiatorial spectacles of Rome, the county 
fair, or the Ringling Brother’s circus. They re- 
main a lucrative source of revenue to the U.S. 
government and many thousands of men and 
women; an opportunity for fame to the rising 
generations of young actors and actresses, and 
a golden hunting grounds for riper or decaying 
talent; a gratifying motive for technicians and 
scientists to develop newer and more magnifi- 
cent methods of presentation; and an unlimited 
abundance of grist for the mills of the cunning 
critics and censors. It is the somber opinion of 
this latter group, however, that the movies and 
television are not the grand empires of happiness 
they are made out to be; that the entertainment 
industry is, in fact, only a whited sepulchure. 

Most of us are aware of the criticism directed 
at the movies, with much of it coming primarily 
from the Catholic press. Usually this criticism 
quite properly adverts to the excessive brutality 
presented, especially in detective and western 
programs, and the apparent stress on violence 
for violence’s sake; that all too frequently unnec- 
essary and indecent love scenes seem designed 
to overemphasize the erotic and vulgar; that 
divorce is too often the “final solution” to a 
marriage problem, with a subsequent re-marriage 
slipping in as the happy ending; and that, in 
general, most shows are so mediocre in theme 
and production that viewing them is a thorough 
waste of time. As evidence of this last fact is 
the recent abdication of the noted critic, John 
Crosby, from his throne as the supreme gourmet 
of television. Its mediocrity, he related, was too 
hard on his stomach. 

But critics have been quick to point out the 
other evils connected in one way or other with 


Procedure 


Action 


movies and television. Several years ago, the 
Vatican newspaper Osservatore Romano deplored 
in an editorial the “merchants of new slavery”: 
the producers of indecent films who force 
actresses into “moral prostitution—albeit at good 
pay.” In the same editorial, the paper asserted 
that even the tremendous cost of producing a 
film was often immoral, with unreasonable 
amounts of money spent on costuming and the 
salaries of the leading actors. It may be pointed 
out that Osservatore Romano’s seething editorial 
came soon after Msgr. Albino Galletto, secretary 
of the Pontifical Commission for Motion Pic- 
tures, found that of the 436 pictures his organt- 
zation reviewed, only 145 were endorsed, with 
another 125 condemned. 

Also, the semi-pornographic nature of much 
of the advertising has been severly objected to, 
not to mention the outrageously hypocritical 
accompanying adjectives of ‘“‘sensitive,” “‘pro- 
found,” or “moving.” Another unfortunate fact 
is that the popular press has put secular haloes 
on the heads of the so-called “‘stars,’ with the: 
consequence that a Hollywood scandal which 
would have made even Flaubert blush is now 
a sophisticated news item. People have been so 
taken in by sympathetic accounts of these illicit: 
love affairs, that they often take sides with a 
man or woman wronged by his fifth or sixth 
spouse. : 

A more detailed listing of grievances against 
the movies and television is not necessary. Sev- 
eral questions can be asked, however: What is to 
account for the rise of this tremendous tide of 
immorality which threatens to submerge us all; 
and can it be turned back and eliminated ? : 

It was in the early 1890’s that Thomas Edison 
made motion pictures a reality, and several years 
later he was able to combine speech with moving 
images, although sound film did not reach the 
theatres until 1929. At first, people seemed to 
enjoy the sheer movement of images on a screen, 
so one-minute films consisting entirely of movin 
images were the main attraction. But after 
while the novelty of seeing a speeding train ru 
out from the screen wore off, so that the movi 
industry began to tell stories, after the patt 
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of time-tested stage plays and novels. Since the 
eye is, as Thomas Aquinas tells us, the noblest 
of the senses, giving man’s mind and imagina- 
tion more knowledge and pleasure than any of 
the other senses, a story in visible, moving pic- 
tures was almost sure to be a success. Also, 
watching a movie is much easier than reading a 
book, and people shied away from the formal 
atmosphere of the stage theatre. When color 
was added in 1935, and the wide-screen in the 
early fifties, the week-end movie became a 
national pastime. 

Soon after the end of the second world war, 
the television made its grand entrance. Since 
people were accustomed to watching stories on 
a screen, television’s success can perhaps be attri- 
buted to the fact that now people did not have 
to walk several blocks to the neighborhood show, 
but only to their kitchen during commercials. 
When television advertisers introduced singing 
commercials, people even began to remain lethar- 
gically slumped in their chairs. 

The fact that movies and television provide 
a completely non-strenuous genre of pleasure can 
not be too overstressed for several reasons. First 
of all, psychologists tell us that in this hectic 
world of rapid communications and transporta- 
tion, of business pressures and “existential anx- 
ieties,’ man is very much in need of rest and 
diversion; to sit and do nothing except watch a 
story seems very much made to order. 


Here we may well be at the root of the prob- 
lem, namely, why there is so much immorality 
in motion pictures and television. As Fr. Wil- 
liam Lynch, S.J., suggests in his book, The Image 
Industries, if a person is subjected to too much 
watching of cowboy and detective stories, of too 
much sex and too much violence, he is in danger 
of being unable to distinguish between reality 
and fantasy. In other words, our imagination, 
being wholly taken up for hours at a time with 
immoral programs, soon begins to take violence 
and sex for granted, and after a while can view 
sordid scenes with an utmost casualness. The 
viewer then transfers this casual discrimination 
from the fantasy of the screen to the reality of 
everyday life. 

Thus man is barraged by immorality, and 
omes to assimilate it easily. Considering the 
er present concupiscence of the flesh, we may 
just as well say greedily. Also, even in the read- 
ig of books or in the study of history or politics, 
nan is always ready to identify himself with a 


leader or great figure, for man is, among other 
things, a hero-worshiper. So it is that an im- 
pressionable viewer admires Marlon Brando, 
adopts his mannerisms, and becomes his own ver- 
sion of Marlon Brando in his private life, adu- 
lating him wherever possible. 

There is, of course, much more to the expla- 
nation of movie immorality than the psychological 
reasons. An entire century of secularism and 
materialism prepared the way. The “image in- 
dustries’” have, however, capitalized mightily on 
modern man’s spiritual dilemma, and have con- 
sequently become the greatest catalytic force in 
preserving and extending the secularistic, mate- 
rialistic geist of our age. 

There still remain, nonetheless, many viewers 
of television and the movies who may be called 
more or less regular, but who are aware of 
filmdom’s degeneracy and are anxious to purify 
it and make it a valuable instrument of education 
and decent pleasure. Such viewers are up against 
considerable odds: great wealth, the box-office 
mentality, a secularized press, and the fallen 
nature of man. 

Although cut-and-dry solutions can not be 
immediately prescribed and put into action for 
quick results, much thinking and action on this 
problem has already been done. With the aid 
of a bored and disgusted secular press, both 
individuals like William Lynch or groups such 
as the Legion of Decency have demanded pro- 
grams of a more artistic calibre. Many talented 
producers and actors, such as the justly famous 
Ingmar Bergmann, have responded with highly 
artistic productions, most of which have proved 
to be financially successful. Television programs 
of an intellectual nature are becoming popular, 
and since the quiz-show fiasco, viewers are tend- 
ing to be more discriminating in what they watch. 

Recently, many Protestant organizations have 
begun imitating the Legion of Decency’s film 
rating, and a successful Christian boycotting of 
indecent films could eventually spell out their 
doom. An accurate criticism aimed at Catholic 
viewers, though, is that while they protest inde- 
cent films, they consistently fail to support films 
of decidedly lofty moral and artistic quality, and 
show, along with many other viewers, little inter- 
est in the pioneer efforts being made in educa- 
tional TV. ‘This unfortunate lethargy on the 
part of Catholics, or even of ali Christians, may 
be due to what critic Frank Getlein calls an 
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Race Discrimination and Employment 


R. LOUIS F, BUCKLEY, mid-Atlantic regional 

director of the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, spoke recently at the ninth 
annual Labor-Management Conference at Notre 
Dame University; his theme was that continued 
race discrimination in employment would be 
costly to the economy in the coming decade. Mr. 
Buckley noted that in the 1960's there will be a 
relative shortage of workers in the 35-44 age 
group, and that this shortage would be a “com- 
pelling economic reason for hiring qualified 
Negro workers,” in addition to the moral reasons 
involved. 

He continued: “This will bring to light the high 
price we have paid for moral neglect in terms of waste 
of talent and skill, which we cannot afford to con- 
tinue. The price of prejudice will increase in the 
future.” 

Mr. Buckley also said that the growing demand for 
skilled craftsmen and white collar workers will make 
necessary more and more education. ‘In tomorrow’s 
automated world, only the skilled will find the path 
smooth. The untrained or uneducated will not be 
able to design, produce, install, service or operate the 
machinery of the future.” 


Shareholders in Industry 


1 A LENTEN PASTORAL LETTER devoted mostly 

to social and economic matters, Joseph Cardi- 
nal Frings, Germany’s senior cardinal, gave vig- 
orous backing to the government program aimed 
at giving workers a greater chance of owning 
land and becoming shareholders in industry. He 
said that more widespread distribution of owner- 
ship would not only raise the living standard of 
the less well-off, but strengthen the economy as 
a whole. 


The program which the 74-year-old prelate supported 
works on three levels: 
1. Tax privileges and special allowances for people 
in the lower income brackets who put part of their 
earnings into savings. 
2. Tax privileges for companies that help their em- 
ployes attain part-ownership, either through payment 
of part of wages in shares, or by profit-sharing. 
3. De-nationalization of state-owned firms, with per- 
sons in the lower income brackets to be given the first 
option to buy stock in the new private corporations. 
The government has promised to transform into pri- 
vate corporations as many of the 300 state-owned firms 
as possible. 
wagen automobile plant, with 49,000 employees and 
a capital of nearly $500 million. 


Outstanding among these is the Volks- 
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Protestant Missions 


CCORDING TO THE December survey of th 

Missionary Research Library, the total num 
ber of Protestant missionaries sent by all coun 
tries has increased by 3,644 in the past two years 
the number now being 42,250. Of this total 
27,219 are from North America. Also reportec 
was that the per capita donations of Protestant 
to missions increased from $2.25 to $2.75. 

Less welcome news was the fact that the Americas 
Association of Theological Schools (Protestant), whic 
has 122 member institutions, reported an over-all de 
cline of 5 per cent in student enrollment for the Fal 
quarter of 1960. The total enrollment now stands a 
20,032, the lowest in five years despite an increase 0} 
6 per cent in the enrollment of 12 Methodist schools 
and a 3 per cent gain in Lutheran schools. In con 
trast to the figures of the AATS, the Accrediting As 
sociation of Bible Colleges reported an over-all increase 
of 7 per cent in the student enrollment of its 48 mem 
ber institutions, the number totalling at present 11,299 


Anniversary of Rerum Novarum 


N MAY 15, more than 100,000 Catholic 

workers will march from the Colosseum tc 
St. Peter’s Square to mark the 70th anniversary 
of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical on the social order 
Rerum Novarum. This mass demonstration wil 
be part of a three day program organized by 
the Italian Christian Workers Association, it 
connection with the first World Assembly of 
Catholic Workers, the fifth Congress of the In 
ternational Federation of Christian Worker: 
Movements, and the 1961 International Conver 
sations on the Apostolate in the Adult Worker: 
Milieu, all of which will be held in Rome during 
May. . : 


Chilean Catholic Action 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL of Catholic Action ae 
denounced Latin American dictatorships anc 
their campaigns against the Church in a state 
ment issued after a plenary session. 7 


_ This statement, having urged ‘“‘a substantial che 
in the living conditions of millions of people who 
stifled by poverty and lead a subnormal existe 
denounced both “regimes that make a dictator 
an habitual form of government,” and the “dis 
Ot open persecution which the Catholic Church i 
fering in various countries of America because sl 
continues to be the bulwark of freedom.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 
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IT. Redemptorist Beginnings in Chicago 


Chapter II 
The St. Michael Story 1803-1871 


NT. MICHAEL’S PARISH gtew steadily. As year 
gave way to year in the decade of the sixties, 
he number of marriages and baptisms increased. 
Where in 1860 there were three hundred and 
wo newly made Christians, in 1870 the annals 
egistered five hundred and sixty-five. These 
vaptisms were a fundamental sign of the times. 
After 1863, there were never less than three 
stiests and three laybrothers to care for the Cath- 
lics of St. Michael’s parish. And they planned 
yn future expansion. 

On June 11, 1863, Father George Roesch, the 
ector, bought ten sizable lots from Michael 
Diversey for $8,768. Now Brother Wenceslaus 
vould have ample room for his garden and green- 
rouse. But the lots were not to be devoted ex- 
lusively to flowers and vegetables. 

As the baptismal figures suggest, St. Michael’s 
vas a parish of young people. It had its school 
out the building simply was not large enough. 
in 1864, the Redemptorists added a new school 
suilding, making room for two more classes and 
supplying accomodations for two schoolmasters 
ind their families. The boys were still taught 
sy a group of laymen and Mr. Edelemann was 
heir dean. By 1865, there was a staff of five 
s;choolmasters: Mr. Edelemann, Mr. Bauer, Mr. 
Butzen, Mr. Hinten, and Mr. Watry who was a 
craduate of the Luxemburg normal school. 

Five School Sisters generally sufficed for the 
girls. To judge by the fact that so many young 
ladies of St. Michael’s left their homes to go to 
Milwaukee and become School Sisters, the nuns 
must have been popular. They seem to have 
been equal to mighty eforts. When, in the sum- 
mer of 1866, thieves tried, on two separate oc- 
casions, to break into the school, it was the 
plucky Sister Petra who personally and none too 
gently put them to flight. 

In May, 1866, a new school building was con- 

ted for the girls. The fact that the attend- 
had jumped from seven hundred and fifty- 
ur to one thousand and forty-two between 1865 


and 1866 proves that the added space was put 
to good use. 

The people of the parish, hard working and 
thrifty, were proud of their schools and were 
willing to sacrifice to keep them. When, on 
May 14, 1866, a fire broke out in Mr. Kunz’ 
livery stable, a bucket-brigade appeared in sec- 
onds. The stable meant nothing to them, but 
their school....! Kunz’ stable bordered the 
building and its flames were already licking at 
the school. The people’s determination saved 
the school from all but minor damage, but poor 
Mr. Kunz’ livery stable lay in smouldering ruins. 

Discipline seems to have posed no serious 
problem in the school. It was a grown-ups’ 
world and children were seen, not heard. How- 
ever, this is not to say that the birch was not 
used and, perhaps, liberally at St. Michael’s. 
Some parents in the parish resented the fact that 
their children were punished when they misbe- 
haved in school; they felt that somehow their 
parental rights were being usurped. Father 
Joseph Wissel was superintendent of the schools 
in the winter of 1867 when this difficulty came 
to a head. He staunchly defended the teachers’ 
right to correct their charges in any way they 
saw fit. Anyone who objected was perfectly free 
to remove his boy or girl from school, but that 
was his only recourse. The school population 
of 1868 was about 1,150 some seventy-five more 
students than there were in 1867. Apparently 
Father Wissel made his point without suffering 
serious losses. 

After Easter of 1864, three Masses were said 
on Sunday in the little frame church. The Re- 
demptorists were noted throughout the nation 
for the pride they took in the liturgical splendor 
of their services. Every Sunday, there was a High 
Mass. Although the rector in 1866, Father Zim- 
mer, had not been endowed with a musical ear, 
he faithfully went to Father Wissel each day for 
singing lessons, for he did not wish to spoil the 
beauty of the sung Mass with a voice that was 
untrue. Another source of liturgical pride and 
joy was St. Michael’s lovely hand-carved altar 
dedicated to the Immaculate Conception. It 
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came from Bavaria in 1864 just in time for De- 
cember 8th, the feast of America’s patroness. 

As the parish grew, a larger church became 
necessary. On August 21, 1866, Father Zimmer 
called in a contractor to examine the ground 
around St. Michael’s. In digging, the men found 
solid clay eight and a half feet below the sur- 
face—safe enough to support the largest church. 
They broke ground in September, 1866. At first, 
the going was not easy. The top soil was marshy 
and would fill with water the minute it was cut. 
Patience and pumps got the diggers down to 
solid clay where immense stones could be laid 
to line the surface of a church built on rock. 

Despite all its development, St. Michael’s 
managed* to keep out of heavy debt. Father 
Helmpraecht, the Redemptorist provincial in 
1866, was always pleasantly surprised at the blue 
ink in the parish books where he expected to 
find red. Thanks to the people’s loyal sacrifice 
the school’s expansion was met and paid for. 
But now with a new church in the offing, their 
devotion to their Faith would be put to the test. 

In 1866 the parishioners were not wealthy; 
some were even destitute. Since Germans led 
the city in the ranks of skilled labor, many men 
of St. Michael’s made shoes, cut cloth, brewed 
beer, or joined wood for a living. The less 
skilled laid rails on the Chicago and Rock Island 
Line, clerked in a bakery or loaded grain elevators 
down at the river. Times had been good, but 
now times had changed. There was little in 
anyone’s pay envelope in 1866 if there was a 
pay envelope at all. Perhaps half of Chicago’s 
working force was out of work. 

The war years of 1861-1865 were boom years 
for Chicago. An army had to be supplied with 
the city’s grain, pork, horse flesh, and iron. Many 
men were off to the wars and jobs were plentiful. 
By 1863, some wages were up sixty per cent. 
But more and more the men were paid in inflated 
gteenbacks and not in gold. By November, 1862, 
if a machinist brought home thirteen dollars 
at the end of the week, it was worth only about 
ten in gold. The same grocery list that, in 1861, 
had tallied $12.99, in 1864 totalled $33.81. Rents 
were high everywhere, but Chicago’s were a 
byword. With prices the way they were, even 
in the best years a laborer could save little. 

When, in 1865, the boys came marching home 
again they came back to glut the labor market. 
Prices came down, but half the laborers of Chi- 
cago found themselves without jobs. The fall 


of 1865 was so wet that St. Michael’s carpenters 
painters, and, the elite of all skilled labor, thi 
bricklayers, could not work. 

The sixties saw the development of the labo 
movement in Chicago. The German workers o: 
the city were in the vanguard of the movement 
Early in 1867, the various labor unions had gottet 
an eight hour work day bill through the State 
Legislature. But many of the big companies, witl 
plenty of workers on hand, refused to observe 
the new law. They hired only on a ten how 
basis or paid by the hour. To flex their muscle: 
at the workingman, Ford and Fuller Company 
fired a quarter of its people in the machine shog 
and took on a regiment of jobless men eager tc 
work for anything at all. The Northwesterr 
Manufacturing Company followed the patterr 
and laid off a third of its crew. In 1864, Germar 
typesetters at The Chicago Times had to give uf 
their places to women who would work at sweat. 
shop wages; and, in 1866, there were many 
women in Chicago who were willing to do the 
same. Between 1867 and 1871, most of the 
major Chicago industries decreased their labos 
force by installing machines and bought up cheap 
hands to keep labor in line. 

On May 1, 1866, workingmen from St. 
Michael’s marched in the first May Day proces- 
sion, protesting their employers’ conspiracy to 
evade the eight hour day law. Their march was 
in vain. Hunger drove most of them to return 
to work on the boss’ terms—a ten hour daily 
work load. 

Despite their financial troubles, the people of 
St. Michael’s never faltered in their generosi 
toward their church. They sent their childre 
to the Catholic school despite the cost. Eve 
the cholera that struck the parish in the late sum 
mer of 1866, leaving many a widow and orphe 
behind it, did not break their spirit. When, in 
1867, the Redemptorist fathers began to beg from 
door to door for aid in building the new church, 
most parishioners did what they could.. The 
were mindful of the fact that by a public act of 
offering made on March 11, 1867, any sacrifice 
they, or any future parishioner of St. Michael’s 
might make to build, beautify, or enlarge the 
church would be offered to the Blessed Vi 


One person contributed a house and a lot, an 
other made a present of a cow and a calf. If at 
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ome doors the Redemptorists were turned away 
with harsh refusals, it was often due to worry 
ver unemployment—a situation that endured 
mntil after the great fire of 1871. 

However, some refusals may have been made 
yn other, less worthy, grounds. Some of the 
athers were not popular with a certain portion 
of the parish. There was Father Oberle for 
mstance. Father Oberle was known for his ser- 
nons that lashed out at drunkenness. He did all 
hat he could to see that St. Michael’s young 
seople stayed off the dance floors of beer halls. 
saloon keepers and beer hall operators did not 
ee eye to eye with Father Oberle. When a con- 
vention of the National Beer Brewers Associa- 
ion was held in Chicago in 1867, a resolution 
was passed against “the encroachments upon the 
social and political freedom of individuals by 
he Total Abstinence party.”” Delegates who lived 
n St. Michael’s parish may well have had Father 
Iberle in mind! But no matter what they thought 
ibout the father in question, they knew he was 
10 hypocrite. 

In the summer of 1868, the parish societies 
ield a picnic for the benefit of the church. At 
he picnic there was plenty of beer and dancing. 
When the young people tried to present the pic- 
uc’s proceeds at the rectory, the Redemptorists 
‘efused to touch a penny. There were those in 
he parish who blamed Father Oberle for the 
‘ebuff. They began a whispering campaign 
igainst him. Although nothing came of their 
nutterings against the Father, it certainly must 
ave made the embarrassment of door to door 
egging more awkward than it should have been. 

Despite this small unpleasantness, the laying 
9£ the new church’s cornerstone in 1866 was a 
sala affair. Thousands of Catholics lined Hurl- 
mut (Cleveland), North, and Church (Hudson) 
Avenues about two o'clock on the afternoon of 
November 4, to watch Bishop James Duggan 
jless the stone. It was cloudy and there was a 
hreat of rain, but this did not dampen the 
pirits of St. Michael’s bandmen who struck up 
tirring Holy God, We Praise Thy Name when 
> bishop arrived at the steps of the old church. 
Bishop Duggan, it was a personal triumph; 
no doubt, remembered that winter morning 
1860 when these same ardent parishioners 
ed to let him into their church. 

Vested in full pontifical regalia, Bishop Dug- 
yan was led up Church Avenue to Linden (Eu- 
ie) by a vast procession of the faithful. Most 


of the parish societies of the city sent represent- 
atives and practically all sent their bands. At 
the head of the throng, rode the distinguished 
Joseph Mann of St. Michael’s. In the full uni- 
form of a Grand Marshal, mounted on a spirited 
horse, he was a magnificent sight to behold. The 
various societies of the parish chanted the litany 
of the Blessed Virgin on the way. Nothing was 
spared to add dignity and color to the event. The 
bishop solemnly blessed the stone that contained, 
as mementos of the occasion, the Chicago daily 
papers for November 4, money then in use (even 
some “rebel currency’, says St. Michael’s chron- 
icler) and a copy of Lincoln’s Proclamation, a 
document dear to the hearts of most liberal Ger- 
man Americans. 


The rain that had threatened finally came and 
the procession moved rather hastily back to the 
old church to finish the ceremonies. Once ar- 
rived, the Jesuit, Father Niederkorn, preached a 
sermon on the Roman Catholic Church. After- 
wards Bishop Duggan gave a simple talk on 
how proud he was of St. Michael’s people and 
parish. The band once again struck up Holy 
God, We Praise Thy Name, and everyone went 
home feeling well satisfied. 

The corner of Hurlbut and Linden (Cleveland 
and Eugenie) where the new Church was a-build- 
ing became the favored gathering place for all 
the amateur contractors of the parish. They had 
watched the new one hundred and forty-five 
foot water works go up on Chicago Avenue. 
And now they stood entranced as Mr. Wallbaum’s 
steam engine hoisted bricks and mortar to masons 
perched atop St. Michael’s two hundred foot 
tower. There were those who did not like the 
red brick used on the church. They would have 
much preferred stone. But sandstone brick was 
locally made and cheap. With masons making 
four dollars and fifty cents a day, that was an 
important consideration. - 

Besides the comments on the church and the 
remarks on Father Oberle’s campaign against beer 
halls, the parishioners found a new and exciting 
subject for neighborhood gossip in February, 
1868. Father Charles Stiessberger, a jolly and 
kind Redemptorist who came from Bavaria, lost 
his life while attending yellow fever patients in 
New Orleans during the epidemic of 1867. He 
was liked by the Redemptorists and the people 
of St. Michael’s where he served in 1865 and 
1866. Perhaps that is what prompted the story 
of a little girl, a teen-ager and a housewife 
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who claimed that Father Charles had appeared 
to them in February 1868. 

Was it true? The people of St. Michael's 
mulled over and savoured the story and quickly 
took sides as they did on every issue. The Re- 
demptorists themselves seem to have been divided, 
but they appear to have done nothing to encour- 
age the tale. Whether he came or not, Father 
Charles must have enjoyed all the endless dis- 
cussions about his ghost—for he was a man long 
remembered for his sense of fun and humor. 

On September 29, 1869, the new St. Michael’s 
was ready. Since Chicago was temporarily 
bishopless, Bishop Luehrs of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, came to dedicate the building. Another 
honored guest was Father Joseph Miller, the 
first Redemptorist to come to the parish. By the 
end of 1869, St. Michael’s Church had cost 
$131,251.43. A tribute to the interest and gen- 
erosity of her hard pressed parishioners was the 
fact that, at that time, only $36,000 remained to 
be paid. 

On December 1, 1870, St. Michael’s had its 
first mission in the new church. Every morning 
at 4:30, the Angelus rang calling the people to 
the first Mass at 5:00. The new church and the 
six week preparation period for the mission paid 
spiritual dividends. The annalist records that 
five thousand listeners jammed the building to 
hear the missionaries. It was during this mission 
that Father Zimmer blessed the new altar and 
exposed, for the first time, the image of Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help. 

St. Michael’s parish seemed to be, at long last, 
off to a grand start. But it still had its greatest 
trial before it—the great Chicago fire in the 
year of 1871. 


Chapter IV 


St. Michael's Sawdust Trail: The Mission 
Apostolate 


NN eee BISHOP JAMES DUGGAN invited the 
Redemptorists into his diocese, he was 
aware that they were by vocation and by prefer- 
ence missionaries. Therefore, he asked them to 
carry on their work of the mission apostolate in 
the Chicago area. Their preaching in the city 
spread word of the Redemptorists’ simple, 
straight-forward sermons throughout the Middle 
West. In short order, Redemptorists were 
preaching missions not only in Chicago but in 
down 


sin. 


state Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Wiscon- 


According to Redemptorist custom, a team of 
missionaries settled in a parish for a week or 
two. ‘The mission was a time of extraordinary 
grace and efforts. The fathers not only preached 
and heard confessions almost continually but 
also visited the sick and the fallen aways of the 
parish. The American Redemptorists had a mis- 
sion band composed of fathers coming from dif- 
ferent houses in the province. When this com- 
pany worked in the Middle West, fathers from 
St. Michael’s would often help in hearing con- 
fessions. However, after 1865, St. Michael’s 
itself supplied men to the mission band. Preach- 
ing the word of God, these apostles journeyed 
from the East coast to the Mississippi, from Iowa 
to New Orleans—on horseback, by stagecoach, 
railroad, and steamboat. 


The Redemptorist followed a mission plan 
that was psychologically suited to the people of 
his day. Although each missionary had his own 
style and delivery, the essential context of his 
message changed very little. Not given to ora- 
tory, he counted on hard facts and the Holy 
Ghost to move his listeners. He showed people 
how the only thing that mattered was saving 
their souls; he faced them with the horror of 
mortal sin. Mercilessly he took them to the 
judgment that awaited the person who died an 
enemy of God: and then he filled his listeners 
full of hope to the point of calling on God’s 
mercy in the confessional. Looking to the future, 
special instructions were given to the married 
and the single people of the parish. The mis- 
sionary usually gave several short talks on the 
way of making a good confession. Where a 
parish suffered a particular and notorious vice 
(for example, drunkenness) the Redemptorists 
quite literally moved heaven and earth to uproot 
it. No mission ever closed without a dramatic 
sermon on devotion to the Blessed Virgin, the 
hope of the weak, the Mother of men. 

Redemptorists had no need of press agents to 
talk up the effects of their work. Enthusiastic 
parish priests saw the spiritual good of a Re 
demptorist mission and were not niggardly ir 
their words of praise. The people themselves 
often felt the weight of guilty consciences fall 
away when the Holy Ghost gave them the co 
age to swallow their fear and make a clean br 
of it to a missionary who would be here to 
but gone tomorrow with their sins. Gratef 
eee Ptiests, and people made Redempt 

ssions prosper. Saar. 
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In 1862, Father Joseph Miiller himself gave 
‘even missions. In January, he was in Palatine, 
Jlinois; in February, in Troy Grove. May saw 
nim in Henry, Illinois, and up at Grant’s home- 
own of Galena. Danville, Black Partridge, and 
Peoria heard him in the fall and early winter. 

When word went round that German Redemp- 
jorists were to preach to Immaculate Conception’s 
‘trish parishioners in Chicago in May, 1863, there 
were shaking heads and doubting smiles. But 
when, on the opening night, Fathers Jacob and 
iaiesen counted heads from the sanctuary, they 
‘tood in a church that was jammed to the com- 
munion rail. The doubters were happily aston- 
shed when they heard of the thirteen hundred 
sommunions distributed during the mission. 
(Once again it must be recalled that frequent 
~ommunion was not such a common practice in 
“he nineteenth century as it is today, and that a 
voungster was generally twelve before he made 
nis First Communion.) 

Redemptorists were usually able to give mis- 
sions in three languages: English, German, and 
French. This was no small help in bringing 
che word of Christ to Americans who had come 
from Europe only a few years or even months 
nefore the mission. However, when Fathers 
iesen, Jacobs, and Henning preached a mission 
‘no Waukegan in October, 1863, they ran into a 
anguage barrier they could not vault alone. 
Here they found Irish immigrants from Con- 
aaught and Galway who spoke little English and 
could not confess in that language. A hurried 
rote was sent off to Chicago that brought Father 
Waldron, the pastor of St. John’s, to the rescue. 
He could hear their confessions in Gaelic. 


In the autumn of 1863, the year of Gettysburg 
and the turning point of the Civil War, Fathers 
Giesen and Bradley preached missions in Elgin 
and Ottawa, Illinois. Both towns seem to have 
had a juvenile delinquency problem due, perhaps, 
to fathers away in Grant's army, and certainly 
due to a lack of schools. In Elgin, the Redemp- 
orists got the people to pledge one thousand 
sllars toward the building of a Catholic school. 
Tithout doubt, they encouraged the Catholics 
f Ottawa to make the same investment in their 
hildren, for even the church itself was not safe 


Back in Chicago for Christmas, the Venerable 
r Francis Xavier Seelos (whose cause for 
ication is now in full swing) together with 
rers Giesen, Bradley, Kreis, and Henning re- 


paid the zeal of Father Waldron with a mission 
at St. John’s. St. John’s was a rough and tumble 
parish made up of cabbies, mill workers, hod 
carriers, and men working in the slaughterhouses. 
It was not especially noted for its piety. Yet 
the people came in droves to make the mission 
in all kinds of weather. And the unstinting 
praise of Father Waldron sent the Redemptorist 
reputation around Chicago sky-high. 

The Redemptorist mission band began 1864 
with a mission in Chicago’s pro-cathedral, the 
Church of the Holy Name. The missionaries 
lived with the bishop. Their listeners were 
largely Irish girls who served as maids at the 
Tremont House and at the Sherman. The hotels 
and some of Chicago’s wealthy families took 
pains to allow their maids enough free time to 
be able to make the mission. The temperature 
dropped to twenty-five degrees below zero and 
kept all but the bravest away. But one young 
lady, hunting for the truth, felt that she had to 
come. She had reasoned her way from Congte- 
gationalism to Methodism, but when she came 
to Christmas Midnight Mass with a Catholic 
girl friend, she knew her search was over. 
During the mission, a Redemptorist instructed 
her and found that, through her own treading, 
she knew enough about the Catholic faith to 
receive the Sacrament of Baptism before the mis- 
sion’s close. : 

In the spring of 1864 a team of Redemptorists 
preached a mission to the Irish Catholics of St. 
Patrick’s. Once again, the saintly Father Francis 
Seelos was on the job, as were Fathers Henning, 
Bradley, and Burke. It was at St. Patrick’s that 
they ran into trouble with the outlawed Irish 
secret society, the Fenians. The Fenians were a 
group of patriotic Irish-Americans anxious to 
drive the British from “the old sod.” Though 
most Americans sympathized with their cause, the 
hierarchy, mostly of Irish extraction itself, had 
to refuse the Sacraments to its members. For 
the Fenians composed a secret society that de- 
manded an oath of absolute obedience to all 
and any commands. The Church has always 
condemned secret societies and the Fenians were 
no exception. Fenian leaders who lived in St. 
Patrick’s parish were not enthusiastic about the 
mission. They knew that the missionaries, acting 
for Bishop Duggan, would call upon them to 
disband and return to the Catholic Church. This 
most of them refused to do. However, a few 


came back, and there were enough fervent Catho- 
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lics to gladden the harried bishop’s heart when 
he saw them storming the pro-cathedral’s con- 
fessionals and jamming the communion rail to 
the number of three thousand. 

Venerable Francis Xavier Seelos and Father 
Bradley gave a mission in Bloomington in the 
balmy days of May. Once again Father Waldron 
of St. John’s came to the rescue with his knowl- 
edge of Gaelic—for Bloomington sheltered an 
Irish colony and several of its members spoke 
no English whatsoever. Several German sermons 
on religious indifference were preached, during 
the course of the mission, to a group of immi- 
grants who seem to have been devoured by 
schemes to get rich quick. The zealous pastor, 
who anxiously desired to put up a much needed 
church and school, could get nowhere with some 
of his penny-pinching Irish and German parish- 
ioners. The missionaries preached often on the 
people’s duty to aid their priest financially and 
the pastor’s dream came true. 

The Catholics of Wilmington, Illinois, had a 
bad reputation. Their Protestant neighbors 
claimed they raced each other from the church 
to the saloon after Mass on Sunday morning. 
There they drank themselves into bloody brawls 
and senseless stupor. Naturally enough, the 
fathers concentrated their sermons on drunken- 
ness. Redemptorist sermons against the bottle 
made Carrie Nation seem like a social drinker. 
To get some idea of their effect, we cite the 
local paper of Keokuk, Iowa, where Redemp- 
torists preached on the evils of drink. 


The denunciations against drunkenness and 
liquor selling, by the Redemptorist Fathers on 
Tuesday morning were fearful and even terrific. 
We have heard many Temperance Lectures, by 
Gough and many others, but never one that 
equalled these. As a matter of course such plain 
talk came home to the hearts of men, and took 
effect, causing no small fermentation. Present 
appearances indicate that the effect is and will be 
decidedly salutary. 


Hard on Drunkards and Doggery Keepers 


Sermons were preached yesterday morning at the 
Catholic Church by the Missionaries which must 
have struck terror to the hearts of those present 
engaged in dealing out “blue rum” or forty rod 
“tangle foot.” Their position and responsibility, 
spiritually, morally, physically and socially, were 
so clearly and emphatically laid down that the most 
obtuse could not but realize its force, and the ten- 
dency and ultimate results of this unholy traffic, 
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We hope the efforts of the Missionaries may have 
a beneficial effect, in this particular. 


In Wilmington, the Redemptorist talks once 
again “... took effect, causing no small fermen- 
tation,’ as the Keokuk paper put it. Several 
hundred men took the pledge. On the Sunday 
after the mission, for the first time in as long 
as anyone could remember, no Catholic dashed 
across Wilmington’s dusty street to a pint and 
a shot in the saloon after Mass. The time and 
money they had devoted to quenching their thirst 
Catholic parents could now devote to educating 
their children in the truths of their religion. For 
the missionaries were shocked at the religious 
ignorance of the town’s Catholic teen-agers. 

It would appear that the Catholics of Wil- 
mington were genuinely grateful to the mission- 
aries for being so utterly ruthless when it came 
to drinking. On the evening before the Redemp- 
torists left town, the city band marched up to 
the rectory to serenade the departing fathers. 
The chronicler notes that among the band’s mem- 
bers there were some sober Protestants, glad, no 
doubt, despite themselves, that the missionaries 
had come to Wilmington. One wonders if the 
saloon keeper was somewhere among the trum- 
pets and clarinets, glad, no doubt, that the fathers 
were going. 

(To be Concluded) 
Rev. Epwarp Day, C.SS.R. 


(Continued from page 57) 
acceptance of Hollywood’s evaluation of them 
as “a rather feather-brained pressure group, cap- 
able of causing a certain amount of trouble, but 
also capable of being cajoled, bought off, 
gulled.” Obviously, persevering action is an 
absolute prerequisite for any effective Christian 
Opposition to inartistic and immoral movies. 

Finally, although man may be inclined to lan- 
guish too readily in the gutter of mediocrity and 
indecency, he is also capable of attaining and 
enjoying dignified heights of discrimination and 
patronage. Should an enlightened press and a 
unified public consistently and relentlessly prefer 
art over trash, and decency over indecency, the a 
fect should-be that eventually the general viewiall 
public would come to recognize and label < 
immoral movie or an illicit Hollywood scanda 
for what it ought to be considered in a Christiat 
society: immoral, illicit, and, at last, unsophist 


cated. | MH. 
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Tran-Tam, Communism and War in Asia. Free Pa- 
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™M* TRAN-TAM, secretary-general of the Asian 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist League (APACL), has 
experienced Communist totalitarianism in his native 
Niet-Nam and in his capacity as executive officer of 
the foremost anti-Communist organization in Asia, the 
WAPACL, has followed its activity in other countries 
since 1956. Out of his wide-ranging knowledge of 
Sommunist operations he has written this survey of 
the situation in Asia. The Rev. Raymond de Jaegher, 
president of the Free Pacific Association, Saigon, has 
contributed a preface to the work. 


Communist activities in contemporary Asia are laid 
against a background of change and unrest that have 
‘roubled the entire continent for almost a generation. 
The observation of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minis- 


srael, Jordan, Muscat and Oman, Yemen, Burma, 
Lat ia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Korea, Laos, 
falaya, Pakistan, Philippines, and Viet-Nam). Dur- 
ng the same period, five nations (China, North 
ea, Mongolia, North Viet-Nam and Tibet) have 
1 engulfed by Communist forces. And none of us 
ran be unaware of the almost endless turmoil in Asia as 
amunist imperialism probes the weak spots of the 
world. 
Tran-Tam deplores the fact that the new awak- 
of Asia has been accompanied by so violent an 
‘ge of Communist power. But it may be ques- 
1ed whether the two are not almost inevitably 
ciated at the present stage of history. Unquestion- 


ably Communism thrives upon unrest and instability, 
and it is probably true also that the pace of independ- 
ence would have been far slower if the infammatory 
dynamic of Communism had been absent. Communism, 
as Fr. Horacio de la Costa, the distinguished Filipino 
historian, has observed, is “riding the whirlwind” 
churned up by the juxtaposition of European colonialism 
and European liberal thought. 


The principal sections of Mr. Tran-Tam’s study ex- 
plore the three notable Communist successes in Asia: 
China, Korea and Viet-Nam. Naturally the account 
of events in Viet-Nam is most satisfactory since the 
author is most closly aquainted with developments in 
his country. The steady loss of Viet-Nam to Communist 
forces between 1946 and 1954 emphasizes two sub- 
versive instrumentalities that have been used repeatedly 
with unvaried success. The first is the exploitation of 
any kind of popular grievance (in the case of Viet-Nam 
the grievance was nationalist aspirations against French 
colonialism; in Indonesia, where a national government 
is in power, the exploited grievances have been poverty 
and regionalism). The second instrumentality is the 
fearful attrition of non-Communist leadership potential 
during a protracted struggle. Throughout the conspir- 
atorial nationalist period in Viet-Nam prior to and 
during World War II, numerous Vietnamese leaders 
of national and local significance were either assas- 
sinated or delated to French authorities if they dis- 
played independence of Communist domination. Later, 
during the guerilla-warfare period following 1946, 
countless minor leaders were destroyed (and their 
followers cowed into submission) as the advance and 
retirement of French defense lines alternately brought 
to light moderate leaders among the population who 
were then deserted. At the present time in Laos the 
frequent change of front lines between loyalist and 
tebel forces exposes moderate Lao leaders to the same 
terrible reprisals. 

Mr. Tran-Tam’s book was completed before the 
present crisis in Laos erupted (the section on that 
country was written while Prince Phoui Sananikone, an 
unalterable anti-Communist, was Premier). The author 
recognizes that Loas has only one aspiration at the 
present time, namely, to “stay out of the cold war.” 
Yet the policy of expansion adopted by Communist 
imperialism makes such a policy almost impossible. 
Communist pressure admits of only two positions in 
Asia at the present time: either that of a satellite or 
that of a target for aggression. 

Despite the present tense situation in Laos, one can 
generally agree with the author's hopeful final position. 
It is hopeful in that he does not expect further advances 
of Communism into the present periphery of free Asia. 
At the same time, he does not anticipate any early 
roll-back of contemporary Communist frontiers. In a 
wotd, the future involves a protracted, gigantic struggle 
from which no man is exempt. 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 
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Darwin’s Vision and Christian Perspectives, edited by 
Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J. Macmillan Co., 

N.Y.: 1960. Pp. 154. $4.00. 
In the past century the Church has seen and 
surmounted many challenges to her supernatural 


origin and divine authority. One of these challenges, 
unnecessary though it was, sprang from the theories 
of Charles Darwin concerning evolution by natural 
selection. Since Darwin’s time the Church’s thinking 
has undergone quite a revolution, indeed even an 
evolution. The statement of Pius XII in Humani 
Generis that “the Magistertum of the Church does 
not forbid that the theory of evolution concerning the 
origin of the human body as coming from pre-existent 
and living matter... be investigated and discussed by 
experts as far as the present state of human sciences 
and sacred theology allows’ definitely manifests an 
open-mindedness to evolution which was not prevalent 
in other and earlier magisterial pronouncements. 

Thanks to this open-mindedness it was possible and 
even imperative that Catholic scientists, philosophers 
and theologians join the scientific world in commem- 
orating the centennial in 1959 of The Origin of 
Species, and measure the impact of Darwinian thought 
on our times. Such is the purpose of this small 
volume, to offer a scholarly, however incomplete, com- 
parison of the theory of Darwin and its offspring with 
the status of modern scientific, theological and_philo- 
sophical research. Anything less ambitious or less 
critical would have accomplished nothing. 

In this book five leading Catholics, a scientist, a 
philosopher, a theologian, an historian and a sociolo- 
gist have attempted to measure the impact of Darwin's 
evolutionary thesis on their respective fields. These 
reflections on the significant aspects of evolution and 
evolutionary thinking are meant to put evolution itself 
into a larger frame of reference than Darwin ever 
conceived, and this attempt, especially at the hands of 
James Collins and Walter Ong, results in new and 
provocative avenues of thought. Their critical, yet 
sympathetic viewpoint makes the value of their con- 
clusions all the greater. 

In biology, evolution has become a basic assumption. 
Alexander Wolsky, in the opening essay, gives a his- 
torical account of the evolutionary thesis in the field 
of biology, and concludes that the last word has not 
yet been said on the ability of Neo-Darwinism to 
explain macrocosmic evolution. 

The essay by Father Robert Gleason, S.J., sums up 
the softening attitude of theologians toward evolution 
in general, and toward man’s origin in particular. He 
gives a certain probability to the opinion that the 
biblical description of the formation of Eve from Adam 


of Darwinism on philosophy. He analyzes the in- 
fluence of Darwin on the natural theology of his own 
day, and then follows the vagaries of the evolutionary 
thesis through the “continuous progress” theory of 
Spencer, the reactions and criticisms and adaptations 
of Wright and Pierce in America, of Bergson in 
France, and of the Idealists, Royce, Howison and Harris. 
He ends with a résumé of the position of the leader 
of Neo-Darwinism today, Julian Huxley. 

In the final essay Father Walter J. Ong, S.J., con- 
trasts cyclicism with evolution and finds the latter is 
singing the death knell of the former. His insights 
into the relation of evolution to history are wound 
around the uniqueness of the human person, the pre- 
paration of the world for man by evolution, the Chris- 
tian aspects if Darwinism as against the pagan aspects 
of Platonism. He feels that evolution emphasizes the 
dignity of man, and the worth of the Incarnation. 

Certainly these five essays are a substantial contri- 
bution to the efforts of Catholic scholarships to evaluate 
critically and cautiously what is of truth in the idea 
of evolution, as Pius XII advised. They also form a 
respectable contribution to the Darwin centennial 


literature. Rev. DonaLp Eur, S.V.D. 


App, Austin J., Ph.D., Making the Later Years Count 
For a Healthy, Well-Provided, Blessed Old 
Age. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee: 
1960. Pp. 177. $3.75: 


The reader will find that Dr. Austin J. App’s 
book, Making the Later Years Count, is both in- 
teresting and scholarly. Modern gerontologists are 
primarily concerned with the physical and mental as- 
pects of the aging process; Dr. App brings into focus 
a new and refreshing element in the form of the spir- 
itual fruits of aging. He views old age as a spiritual 
opportunity for man to prepare for his final destiny. 
“His final union with God can only be attained by the 
purification of his soul, the decreasing of earthly de- 
sires and lusts and the harmonizing of his will with 
God’s will.” ‘tes 

In keeping with the religious aspect of the aging: 
process, chapters 1-5 emphasize the importance of lead- 
ing a good life by achieving physical, mental and spir- 
itual objectives. Longevity, desired by most people, 
is dependent in some degree on the factors of heredity 
and environment; however, the way in which an elderly 
person would take care of himself can well be the key 
to a long life and a successful old age. 

Problems confronting the aged and their possible 
solutions are treated in chapters 6-10. Although the 


is intended to portray Adam as the exemplary cause of 
Eve, “thus intimating the equality of human nature in 
Adam and Eve,” which equality serves as the basis of 
monogamy. This solution seems far more satisfactory 
than that which sees in the text of Genesis the physical 
origin of Eve from Adam. 

Father Vincent C. Hopkins, in another short essay, 
discusses how the Darwin theory of the “survival of 
the fittest’ was applied to the 19th century American 
concepts of law, business and politics. 

James Collins, in the longest essay, traces the impact 


writer has analyzed nearly all these problems, more 
emphasis should have been placed on pinpointing the 
national problems of the aged, such as low incomes, 
poor housing and the lack of proper medical care. 
This would have enhanced the value of the book, since 
the success of the old age program will depend on 
the solution of these problems. 4 
Chapters 10-13 summarize the “Do and Don'ts” ir 
conduct patterns regulating the relationships of eld 
people living with relatives or people outside the 
ship group. ‘ : 


ok it FS 


Code of Canon Law. 
commentaries available for a seminarian but they all 
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The final chapters have meaningful information on 
the preparation for death, a fitting conclusion to the 


theme of the book. ARTHUR T. DONOHUE 


Abbo, John A., S.T.L., J.C.D. and Hannan, Jerome 
D., ASM UlGBs S.l.Dand.©.D). The Sacred 
Canons, Vols. I and II. (Second Revised 
edition). B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
$19.00. 

I can well recall the appearance of the original 
two volumes entitled “The Sacred Canons’ when 
they appeared in 1952, the year of my ordination. 
As a newly ordained priest I also can remember looking 
over the complete and up-to-date commentary on the 
There were at that time other 


admitted to certain deficiencies. The more that I 


/became familiar with the Abbo-Hannan treatment of 
‘the Code of Canon Law the more convinced I was that 


this was the best thing in English to appear so far. 


‘Soon after I descended from the towers of theoretical 
admiration and put my feet firmly on the ground of 


practicality by buying the volumes. Now almost nine 


years later appears the second revised edition that has 
all the good characteristics of the original together 


with additional recent decrees of the Holy See and a 


careful notation of the particular legislation of the 


r . 


Councils of Baltimore for the United States. 

In our day we have seen a resurgence of a tradi- 
tional interest in ecclesiastical law on the part of re- 
ligious as well as the laity. The interest will certainly 
be aided and supported by this commentary in the 
Code of Canon Law. A concise yet very profitable 
introduction begins the work by outlining the definition 
of the term /us, the significance of the science of Canon 
Law, the sources of law and a very brief history of 
Canon Law. 

The first book of the Code of Canon Law consists 
of general norms which are indispensable for the 
correct understanding and the sound interpertation of 
all canonical legislation. As every student of canon 
law knows these canons are the very soul of the body 
of law. Church laws in general are treated. Then 
custom, the computation of time, rescripts, privileges 
and dispensations. The second book of the Code treats 
of persons from a derivical point of view. The first 
part describes the clergy, the second the religious, the 
third the laity. Book three deals with things. It is 
ping that the first “things” be the Holy Sacraments, 
Baptism through Holy Matrimony. Then in their turn 
te treated sacred places and times, divine worship, the 
teaching office of the church benefices and ecclesias- 


‘tical property. The final and fifth book of the Code 


deals with crimes and the penalty. 

Even a brief glance at the sources and the authors 
sighted in the bibliography shows that this commentary 
on church law has truly been brought up to date. 
Whether you are a cleric charged with the respon- 
sibility of a clear knowledge of matters canonical or 
4 member of the rising numbers of informed laymen 
d laywomen, I heartily recommend an investment in 
the Abbo-Hannan commentary. 


Rev. Davi T. THomas, J.C.D. 
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Czikann-Zichy, Ph.D., Maurice, Turmoil in South Tyrol. 
Exposition Press, New York: 1960. Pp. 92. 
$3.00. 

Hungary-born Baron von Zichy, now professor 
of history at Immaculata College, near Philadelphia, 
subtitles his book on South Tyrol “New Hope for 
National Harmony.” In the Foreword to it, Dr. 
George N. Shuster, former president of Hunter Col- 
lege, writes that ‘the violation of human rights, which 
is a daily occurrence in South Tyrol, is both an anach- 
ronism and a mockery of solemn pledges” and hopes 
‘that many will read this little book, and that as a 
result public opinion will be awakened.” 

Dr. Zichy outlines the history of South Tyrol— 
Meran, Bozen, Salurno—and shows that its popula- 
tion was 97 per cent German when in 1919 the victo- 
rious Entente, flagrantly violating their announced prin- 
ciple of self-determination, tore this old German province 
from Austria and gave it to Italy. From then on 
the hardy 250,000 German-speaking Tyroleans have 
been subjected to constant curtailments of freedom. 

To destroy South Tyrol’s German character, Italy 
had Italians put up factories in the province and then 
allowed only Italians to be employed in them, thus 
making the native Tyroleans jobless and often forcing 
them to emigrate. By this sort of attrition Bozen, 
once 94 per cent German, has already become 79 per 
cent Italian. The province as a whole, however, is 
still 67 per cent German, and as I saw myself this 
last summer during a trip through this divinely beauti- 
ful land, is increasingly demanding justice and freedom. 

At the end of World War II Italy had to pledge 
itself to grant South Tyrol autonomy. Dr. Zichy shows 
that not only does justice require granting this auton- 
omy but also the prestige of the so-called free world. 
It is necessary to remove, as Dr. Shuster rightly calls 
it, this “last territorial ‘trouble spot’ in Western 
Europe.” 

The book is highly recommended as a calm factual 
presentation of this question, and since it involves 
relatively Catholic countries, American Catholics should 
especially take an interest in seeing justice come to 
South Tyrol. A. J. APP, PH.D. 
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GOIN .E. Nel FO IND CAGE 


4 is THE ESTEEMED MEMBERS of the Hierarchy and 
the Clergy, to the Officers and Members of the 
Catholic Central of America: 


In the course of his stirring message to the world 
on Christmas last, in which he set truth above error 
as the objective of man, our Holy Father, Pope John 
XXIII, counselled us in these words: “Know how to 
build with quiet perseverance and untiving endeavor 
the conditions for better times, healthier, more just, 
more secure,” 


For we of the Catholic Central Union of America, 
these words strike home, for it is precisely in this 
spirit of quiet perseverance and untiring endeavor 
that we have striven, for more than a~ century, 
to help build a Christian social order wherein will be 
found “the conditions for better times, healthier, more 
just, more secure.” 

It is for this reason that these words of our Holy 
Father were chosen as the motto to guide us at our 
One-Hundred-Sixth Annual Convention, which we are 
privileged to bring to your attention at this time. 

Your president is happy to announce that this con- 
vention, made possible by the welcome of his Ordinary, 
the Most Reverend Walter A. Foery, D.D., Bis 
of Syracuse, and by the combined efforts of all the 
cities of New York State, will be held in his home 
city af Syracuse, New York, for the first time in 
ninety-nine years. This is for him an occasion of joy 
and gratitude. The dates are August 25 to 30, and 


we extend to you a most cordial invitation to partici 
pate in all the events of that six-day session. T 
our societies we appeal in a special manner to mak 
every effort to be fully represented and to take pat 
actively in the deliberations. 


With the fond hope of greeting many of you ii 
Syracuse, we extend our time-honored greeting 


PRAISED BE JESUS, MARY AND JOSEPH! 


Richard F. Hemmerlein 
President 


ALBERT A. DOBIE 
General Secretary 


Convention Calendar 


HE ONE-HUNDRED-SIXTH CONVENTION of the Cath 
olic Central Union, the Forty-fifth Convention o 

the National Catholic Women’s Union, and the Nint 
Annual Convention of the Youth Section: Syracus 
New York, August 25 to August 30. Conventio: 
headquarters: Hotel Syracuse. 4 
C.C.V.U. of A., Connecticut State Branch: St. Boni 
face Parish, New Haven, June 3-4, 1961. ; 
Catholic Union of Pennsylvania State Conven 
Allentown, August 12, 13, 14, 1961. Convent 
headquarters: Americus Hotel. 
N.Y. State Branch, C.C.V. of A. Convention: § 
cuse, August 25-30, 1961. Convention headquar 
Hotel Syracuse. 


» 
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TOOI’ Convention’ Motio 
“Know how to build with quiet perseverance and 
ntiving endeavor the conditions for better times, 
ealthier, more just, more secure.” 
PoPE JOHN XXIII Christmas Message 1960 


Microfilming Progress Report 


Beg UGENE P. WILLGING, director of the library 
of the Catholic University of America, visited 
he Central Bureau during the first week of April on 
he occasion of his attendance at the National Catholic 
brary Association Convention which was held in St. 
ouis. Mr. Willging had written us a couple of weeks 
n advance asking that we make available to him cer- 
ain materials in our library that he was interested in 
xamining. 

After spending almost a full day in our library, Mr. 
Willging was quite impressed with the very rare and 
Inique sources contained in the Central Bureau Library. 
de was especially enthusiastic about our collection of 
are German American sources. 

In a subsequent conference with the associate director 
f the Central Bureau, Mr. Willging expressed a keen 
terest in the possibility of the Catholic University 
9f America Library collaborating with the Central 
Jnion in the microfilming of some of the German 
Americana materials. He was particularly interested 
na microfilming of Die America of which the Cen- 
tal Bureau has one of the most complete collection 
wailable in this country today. 

The associate director of the Central Bureau referred 
Mr. Willging and his proposal to Dr. Nicholas Dietz, 
hairman of the joint Central Bureau Library Micro- 
‘ilming Project Committee. In the correspondence 
hat has followed between Mr. Willging, Dr. Dietz 
ind the associate director of the Bureau, Mr. Willging 
innounced that he has secured a purchase order in 
he amount of $1,040.00 to be applied as the Catholic 
Jniversity of American Library’s share of the cost of 
teparing a positive microfilm of the contents of Die 
America from October, 1872, to November 9, 1924. 
Mr. Willging has also advised us that the University 
of Notre Dame, Marquette University, and the Uni- 
vetsity of Minnesota may be interested in participating 
n our microfilming project. If we would prepare a 
descriptive circular of Die America recording its vari- 
mus editors, its coverage of national as well as inter- 
ational news, the years and number of pages involved, 
tc, Mr. Willging said he would be willing to dis- 
tibute this circular to approximately twenty-five or 
hitty leading universities and colleges and several non- 
Catholic universities and colleges with whom they 
ave participated in similar programs in the past. 

‘Jt has indeed been gratifying to receive so much 
couragement and interest in our microfilming pro- 
from Mr. Willging of the Catholic University of 
tica Library. Dr. Nicholas Dietz, chairman, and 
> members of the Library Microfilming Project Com- 

e with the assistance of the associate director of 
Central Bureau, intend to pursue vigorously what 
idently an outstanding opportunity for promoting 
ptogress of the microfilming project. 


Necrology 


| A LETTER DATED April 20, 1961, the Central 
- Bureau was notified of the death of Joseph Kilzer 
of Richardton, N. D., on December 16, 1960 at the 
age of eighty-five. Mr. Kilzer had the unique dis- 
tinction of being the first Life Member of the Catholic 
Central Union (Verein) of America. Our records 
show that Mr. Kilzer became a Life Member on May 
9, 1928. As an original Life Member Mr. Kilzer 
was instrumental in establishing the whole Life Mem- 
bership program which has been of such inestimable 
value in fostering the growth and progress of the 
Central Union and the Central Bureau through the 
years. It will be recalled that the inauguration of 
Life Memberships made possible the formation of the 
Foundation Fund which has been providing the major 
part of the financial support for the Central Bureau. 


Mr. Kilzer operated an automobile dealership in 
Richardton. His fitm, Joseph Kilzer & Sons, is now 
being carried on by his sons. In a letter to Mr. Paul 
S. Kilzer, one of the sons, we expressed our deep 
sympathy on the passing of their esteemed father. We 
also suggested to Mr. Paul Kilzer that he and his 
brothers may want to follow in the footsteps of their 
father by becoming Life Members of the Catholic 
Central Union. 


All the members of the Central Union are asked 
to pray for the repose of the soul of this distinguished 
charter Life Member of our organization. May his 
faithful soul rest in peace. 


Special Acknowledgment 


ARS CENTRAL BUREAU feceives frequently large 
donations and bequests which deserve a special 
expression of gratitude. 


The Catholic Women’s Union of New York, Inc., 
submitted a donation of $500.00 to the Central Bureau 
in memory of the late Rev. John M. Bierschmidt, 
C.SS.R. and Frederick P. Kenkel, K.S.G. 


A bequest of $500.00 was received from the estate 
of the late Miss Elizabeth Kuhlman, a former member 
of the Quincy District League of the NCWU and a 
resident of Quincy, Illinois. This bequest is to be 
used to augment the Foundation Fund, the income 
from which provides the principal source of revenue 
for the operation of the Central Bureau. We ask your 
prayers for the repose of the soul of Miss Kuhlman 
who has so generously remembered the cause of the 
Central Bureau. 


These and the many other contributions, large and 
small, make us gratefully aware of the fact that the 
work of the Central Bureau is not going unappreciated 
or unremembered. 
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$25; St. Mary’s Board 252, Ill., $2; Francis B. Grothe, 
Mo., $5; Mrs. Mamie Sigwart, Md., $10; St. Peter and 
St. Clemens Ben. Soc., Minn., $10; T. J. Dirksen, II1., 
$47; Total to and including April 11, 1961, $4,426.69. 


1 Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, 
C.SS.R. 


N APRIL 13, death claimed one of the leadin 
figures among the clergy associated with the Cath- 
olic Central Union and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, in the person of the Reverend Joseph J. 
Schagemann, C.SS.R., of Ilchester, Maryland. Father 
Schagemann yielded his generous soul to God at St. 
Agnes Hospital, Baltimore, after a lingering illness. 
Death was ascribed to complications due to infirmites 
of age. The deceased had observed his eighty-fifth 
birthday on April 4. 
Father Schagemann achieved nation-wide distinction 
as the founder of the Maternity Guild Apostolate. It 


was in the depths of the economic depression sor 
thirty years ago that this resolute priest came to grt 
with the serious moral problem of contraception. 4 
a member of a Redemptorist mission band, he quick 
ascertained in his contacts with people in parish aft 
parish and in city after city, that the noble ideal | 
Christian parenthood was fast becoming a casualty | 
the widespread unemployment and other economic pre 
sures which characterized the ‘thirties. Mere denu 
ciation of contraception as a flagrant violation of 
natural moral law availed little. Something had 
be done in a positive way, reasoned Father Schageman 
to make the burdens of parenthood more bearable | 
alleviating, as far as possible, the economic hardshi 
incidental to childbearing. The Maternity Guild Ape 
tolate was his answer. 


The maternity guild movement was established 
1930 and was officially espoused by the Nation 
Catholic Women’s Union two years later. The preci 
purpose of this movement was well expressed by tl 
Most Reverend William P. Gaudreau, C.SS.R., Superi 
General of the Congregation of the Most Ho 
Redeemer, in a communication to Pope Pius XII, date 
October 4, 1956: “To assist parents, especially Cath 
lics, to meet their material needs and also to foster 
higher respect for the dignity of the married sta 
and a knowledge of their obligations. .. .” 


The Catholic maternity guild, as conceived by Fath 
Schagemann, is a “pious union” of the faithful, accor 
ing to the sense of Canon 707 of the Church’s Co 
of Canon Law. Hence these organizations are spiritu 
in nature and are to be canonically erected with tl 
permission of the local Ordinary. 


According to Father Schagemann’s own definitio 
a Catholic maternity guild is “an association of perso. 
with common interests or aims, cooperating unselfish 
to carry out a common purpose,” i.e., the preservatic 
of the dignity of Christian parenthood. Materi 
means in the form of cooperative financial assistanc 
layettes, gifts or loans of “baby furniture,’’ are usi 
to promote this spiritual objective. 


Of even greater importance than this material ass 
tance, however, is the doctrinal mission of the mate 
nity guilds. Father Schagemann urged the formatir 
of discussion groups to study the encyclical of Po 
Pius XI on “Chaste Wedlock.” 


Having determined on the precise character a 
methods of his chosen instrument to combat the forc 
of anti-life, Father Schagemann worked indefatigak 
in promoting this apostolate. One of his confrer 
an editor of a publication circulated only among t 
Redemptorists, paid Father Schagemann this trib 
in 1953: 


_ “Single-handed and in the face of much calle 
indifference, Father Schagemann has done a hercule 
task in spreading this (maternity guild) apostol 
throughout the country.... Only those familiar 
the tremendous amount of correspondence, of 
zine articles, of speeches, and interviews with | 
and the clergy, that this has entailed, can appr 
how much work Father Schagemann has done in 
pioning the Maternity Guild Apostolate. For 
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will receive little reward here below: but we are sure 
hat his reward will be great in heaven.” 

Like anyone engaged in a truly apostolic mission, 
he maternity guild founder was beset with many 
tials and frustrations. He suffered keenly from the 
xeneral disinterestedness which he met at almost every 
urn. But despite all obstacles, the guild movement 
nade progress. A report to Pope Pius XII, submitted 
ny the Superior General of the Redemptorist Fathers 
n 1956, discloses the following statistics: individual 
Guild members, 8,964: family members, 4,106; layette 


utticles contributed, 96,600; financial aid given, 
$178,600. There is reason to believe that these sta- 


istics are conservative, because many guilds neglected 
o send Father Schagemann their reports. Whatever 
he true extent of the tangible achievements of the 
Guild Apostolate, its greatest contribution to both 
individuals and society is its success in properly orient- 
ing the thinking of people on the ideal of parenthood 
in this age of renascent paganism. 

Father Schagemann’s death makes the future of the 
Maternity Guild Apostolate quite uncertain because the 
movement thus far has been completely identified 
with him. We entertain the fond hope that a compe- 
tent successor will be found. It would be sad indeed 
if such a commendable apostolate died with its 
founder. Since Father Schagemann chose to foster 
Catholic maternity guilds through the Catholic Central 
Union and the National Catholic Women’s Union, it 
should be the concern of these two organizations that 
the Maternity Guild Apostolate continue. Every effort 
should be made, in concert with the proper ecclesiastical 
authorities, to find a worthy successor to good Father 
Schagemann. 


The declining years of our revered leader were not 
without their trials and hardships stemming largely 
from a gradual decline in his health and vigor. A 
Progressive impairment of vision, which began about 
five years ago, was undoubtedly a serious handicap 
to Father Schagemann. Nevertheless, he continued at 
his typewriter, pounding out letters, messages and ser- 
mons. How much effort such activities entailed was 
apparent in the-jumbled type which frequently was 
hardly legible. All of Father Schagemann’s physical 
resources waned, but his spirit remained indomitable 
and unyielding: he simply refused to give up. When 
finally it became apparent even to Father that any 
active promotion of the maternity guild movement was 
yond him, he determined to devote himself entirely 
prayer for the success of his chosen apostolate. He 
cited the Rosary almost incessantly. All of his last 
tters to the director of the Central Bureau were con- 
uded with the assurance that he was reciting a 
ary daily for God’s special blessing upon the Bureau 
its mission. Many proponents of apostolic enter- 
es may surpass Father Schagemann in the success 
have attained. Few, if any, could possess greater 
and a deeper sense of dedication. Having sowed 
erously in terms of personal sacrifice, he is now 
oubtedly reaping commensurately in terms of beatt- 


administrative needs. 


N. Y., by the Very Reverend James Connolly, C.SS.R., 
Provincial of the Redemptorist Fathers. Tribute was 
paid to the maternity guild founder by the Reverend 
Joseph Comyns, C.SS.R., Rector of the Redemptorist 
Novitiate House. Burial took place in St. Peter's 
Cemetery, Saratoga Springs. The CCU and the NCWU 
were represented at the obsequies by Reverend Stan- 
islaus A. Treu, O.S.A., Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr and 
Miss Mary Rissler, all of New York City. 


We commend the heroic soul of dear Father Schage- 
mann to the generosity of his many friends and asso- 
ciates in our two national organizations. ° (R.I.P.) 


A Story of Service 
IV 


WN FUNCTION assigned him was the admin- 
istration of the Vatican Mission. At the war's 
end the Holy See had sent Monsignor Walter Carroll 
of the Papal Secretariat of State to Germany to nego- 
tiate with General Eisenhower the establishment of a 
Vatican Mission for the material and spiritual care 
of displaced persons. Many thousands of people had 
been brought by Hitler from occupied countries for 
forced labor in German munition plants during the 
war. Many of these remained in Germany because 
their homeland had been taken over by Communists 
in the meantime. Others had come to Germany after 
the war to escape the tyranny of the Communists. 
What the problems were connected with these unfor- 
tunate people is easy to visualize. Bishop Muench 
saw these problems at first hand and tirelessly turned 
his attention to them during his first years in Germany. 


Besides his mission on behalf of the Holy See, 
Bishop Muench discharged, a function entrusted to him 
by Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War. He was 
given the high sounding title of Liaison Consultant 
for Religious Affairs to the Military Governor. The 
importance of this work was commensurate with the 
sonorous ring of the title. His appointment by the 
Secretary of War was most providential. Had he not 
been thus attached to the army of occupation he would 
have found life in Germany difficult indeed. With- 
out PX privileges, food and other supplies would not 
have been available. 


His task was to advise the Military Governor on 
matters where the interests of the Catholic Church 
in Germany and the army of occupation were involved. 
During his first year Bishop Muench had many ques- 
tions to discuss with General Lucius B. Clay in this 
area. European interpretation of the separation of 
Church and State is quite different from the common 
American view. Germany had no legally established 
church; but there were numberless points of contact 
between Church and State on the administrative level. 
For instance, church taxes are collected by the state 
and disbursed to the churches according to agreement 
for salaries, maintenance, new buildings, and other 
It takes little imagination to 
realize how confusing such matters could be to practical- 


minded American officers in the army of occupation 
who suddenly had the task thrust upon them of admin- 
istering the affairs of defeated Germany. Many 
questions arose in the early years of occupation. It 
was the task of Bishop Muench to serve as a point 
of contact between the Church and Military Govern- 


ment. And a taxing and difficult task it was at times. 


General Clay had succeeded General Eisenhower as 
Military Governor with headquarters in Berlin. He 
asked that Bishop Muench establish his headquarters 
or at least an office in the same city. To make his 
headquarters there would have been quite impractical 
because travel restrictions through the narrow corridor 
which provided the only overland access to Berlin 
would have made it impossible to discharge his other 
duties efficiently. But he did establish an office in 
Berlin, going there regularly and, especially in the 
beginning, frequently. 

General Clay received Bishop Muench graciously and 
often. He was most understanding of the problems 
of the Church and was pre-eminently fair and con- 
siderate in resolving them. Before too many months 
passed, a working pattern was established with the 
result that Bishop Muench needed to see General Clay 
less and less frequently; but they remained fast friends 
throughout the General’s tour of duty in Germany, 
and the Cardinal still cherishes the warmest feelings 
toward him. 


There was another task entrusted to Bishop Muench 
which he discharged until he was named Papal 
Nuncio. He was appointed Vicar Delegate for Ameri- 
can Catholics connected with the armed forces in 
Germany. This brought him into frequent contact 
with the United States Army, particularly the Catholic 
chaplains serving overseas. His great regret was that 
the pressure of countless demands made on him in 
the discharge of his other duties made it impossible 
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to give as much time as he would have liked to th 
chaplains and the men serving in Germany. 

The first years in Germany were crowded wit 
activity beyond imagination. It was during this tim 
that Bishop Muench’s enormous capacity for work an 
boundless energy served him well. The members 0 
his staff were amazed at what he accomplished an 
soon gave up any thought of keeping up with him. 

From the time of his arrival in Germany he wa 
eager to accept every invitation from bishops, superiors 
and organizations in order to gather as quickly a 
possible the material for his report to the Holy Father 
His first visit of importance was to the Fulda Con 
ference in August 1946. The cordiality with whicl 
he was received was typical of the feeling whicl 
marked his relations with the hierarchy during hi 
years in Germany. His presence at the Conferenc 
and address to the assembled prelates was a majo 
departure from the usual practice which had obtainec 
before the war. 


After many visits and functions at which he spok 
or presided Bishop Muench prepared his report te 
the Holy Father and went to Rome in February 194; 
to present it in person. His Holiness kept him ir 
audience for much over an hour, an unusually lon; 
time for anyone.. When the discussion was ended 
Bishop Muench asked: “Your Holiness, how long wil 
I be asked to remain in Germany?’ With a weary 
smile, Pius XII replied: “Your Excellency, I am afraid 
indefinitely!’ In shocked surprise the Bishop said 
“But Your Holiness, I have a diocese in North Dakoté 
to worry about.” “The needs of the Church in Ger 
many are more critical than in North Dakota. Beside 
We have decided to appoint an Auxiliary Bishop if 
Fargo to administer the diocese during your absence.’ 


(To be Concluded) 
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